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THE IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 


Tour of Their Imperial Highnesses the 
Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria. 
(Continued.) 

Ar Carlisle we saw Mr.Titsen’s whip 
manufactory, and a manufactory of 
water-proof beaver hats. The old Cas- 
tle is worth seeing: They shewed us 
the room where Mary Stuart was im- 
prisoned ; the window at which she 
often sat and wrote her poems. The 
Cathedral is a very old building, which 
I believe is of Saxon origin. 

Longtown, where we slept on the 
24th, is the last Englishtown on the 
frontiers of Scotland. We left it early 
in the morning on the 25th. To the 
North rise the Scotch mountains: the 
country between is chiefly meadow 
land; the cattle are small, of a brown 
or black colour. Large quantities of 
turf (peat) are found here. A small 
stream divides the frontiers. On the 
Scotch side is the village of Gretna 
Green, notorious for the marriages con- 
cluded there. In England, minors are 
not allowed to marry without the con- 
sent of their parents; and when the 
young people find too many difficulties, 
they frequently get joined together 
here, where no formality is required, 
except a deposition on oath that the 
parties are not already married. The 
marriages contracted in Scotland in this 
manner are considered as legalin Eng- 
land. 

The country has in this part a 
wretched appearance, and the misera- 
ble scattered huts are covered with 
straw. The expression of the counte- 
nance of the inhabitants is changed ; 
the people are thin and ill clothed. 
The road passes near Leaidhills, so called 
from the lead-mines they contain. A 
neighbouring village is inhabited en- 
tirely by miners, who, to divert their lei- 
sure hours in this solitude, have formed 
a library. 

In the evening we reached Hamil- 
ton, a castle belonging to the Mar- 
quis* of this name. The next morn- 
ing he accompanied us to Glasgow, 
where we alighted at the house of the 
Lord Provost. We visited the new 
Town Hall: the Courts of Justice are 
like those of Lancaster; the prisons, 
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which we minutely examined, are in 
the back part of the building. Two 
small rooms are assigned for the con- 
finement of criminals sentenced to 


death. One, in which the criminals are 


confined without chains, is remarkable 
for having its walls covered with tin 
plates. In the other, relations are al- 
lowed to visit the condemned. The 
prisons for thieves constitute a second 
division: they consist of small cells, 
and one large room with a fireplace, in 
which the prisoners remain during the 
day. The mattresses are placed upon 
the ground. A third division contains 
the prisons for debtors, which consist 
of rooms with decent beds, where the 
prisoners are allowed on a certain day in 
the week to receive visits from their 
friends. 

We were taken to the Cathedral. 
While we were examining it, a multi- 
tude of curious people, students, &c. 
who wanted to see us, came in. The 
crowd soon became so great, that they 
mounted on the seats and benches with 
loud huzzas. This pressure, though 
occasioned entirely by feelings of re- 
spect, was in some measure trouble- 
some to us. It may be concluded from 
this circumstance, that certain points of 
civilization are here rather behindhand. 
In general, we were always obliged 
to pay our visits in a carriage, in order 
to avoid the pressure of the crowd. 

The Madhouse, founded by subscrip- 
tion in 1810, deserves notice, on ac- 
count of its arrangement. The rooms 
of the lunatics are distinguished ac- 
cording to their condition, sex, and the 
degree of their disorder. ‘There is ac- 
commodation for a hundred and twenty 
patients. The apartments for rich pa- 
tients are in the first story; they are 
pretty, and very convenient: the pa- 
tients are divided into eight classes, 
each of which has a separate garden to 
walk in. The whole bwilding is warm- 
ed by one fireplace. Under a vault 
there is a large stove: it heats an iron 
plate, over wh.ch the air passes, and 
communicates the warmth to all parts 
of the building. Great order and clean- 
liness prevail in the whole establish- 
ment. The expenses of the building, 
and fitting up, amounted, as we were 
told, to more than eighteen thousand 
pounds sterling. 


Pe 





We were conducted to a. private 
house, the owner of which carries on 
a speculation, on a large scale, to sup- 
ply the city with good milk : he keeps in 
two stalls two hundred and thirty milch 
cows; in athird, underground, are those 
which are designed to be fattened. In 
summer, the cows are fed with grass 
and green barley; in winter, with a 
mixture of potatoes, turnips, and chop- 
ped straw, on which hot water is pour- 
ed. A steam engine sets in motion, 
one machine to cut straw, another 
which cuts the turnips, a small one to 
thresh corn, and five or six others 
to churn butter. In twenty minutes 
they can make near a hundred pounds 
of butter. The steam which sets the 
machine in motion, also warms all the 
water wanted in the house. 

We returned in the evening and vi- 
sited, as we passed by, the Blantyre cot- 
ton works belonging to the Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow. This was the largest 
cotton-yarn manufactory we had hi- 
therto seen : six hundred workmen are 
employed in it; but it is far inferior, 
in point of order and arrangement, to 
that of Messrs. Lee and Co. which we 
had seen in Manchester. It is, like 
that, lighted with gas, which is procur- 
ed in the same manner. Nine retorts 
are employed to distil the coals ; but as 
the coals which are used here are infe- 
rior to the canel coals used in Manches- 
ter, the gas has an acid and disagreeable 
smell. 

(To be continued) 





Cuttpe Haroip’s Pircrimace, Canto 
the Fourth. By Lord Byron. 8vo. 
pp. 257. 

Visto ho Toscana, Lombardia, Romagna, 
Quel Monte cue divide, e quel che serra 
Italia, e un mare e l’altro, che la bagna. 

Such is Lord Byron's epigraph from 

Ariosto, and we must allow it to be 

well chosen, for this canto is singularly 

itinerant over Italy, and puzzles us 
extremely to recuncile the vagrancies 
of the Muse with the usual stages by 
which we are accustomed to travel from 
place to place. The noble author 
transports us about with wonderful 
rapidity, and, though we feel the en- 
chanter’s power as every new scene is 
unfolded, it takes some time and con= 
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sideration before we can discover where- 
abouts we are. The transitions are so 
quickly performed, and there is so 
much of the magic lantern in the 
manner of whisking us from Venice to 
Rome, from Rome to Greece, from 
Greece to England, and back again to 
Venice; from the poet himself to his 
imaginary pilgrim ; from his pilgrim 
to Mr. Hobhouse (the Pylades of this 
Orestes,) from Mr. Hobdhouse to po- 
litics, and back again to Lord Byron ; 
that our head is absolutely bewildered 
by the want of connexion, while our 
imagination is delighted by the sweet 
medium through which all this confu- 
sion is carried on. 

But not to detain our readers from 
the work itself, we proceed without 
further preface to its analysis. 

There is (dated Venice, 2d January 
last, the anniversary, we are told, of 
the most unfortunate day of the author’s 
past existence) a dedication to John 
Hobhouse, Esq. who seems to be a sort 
of Boswell to our poetical Johnson. 
It is a strange composition, and not so 
remarkable for being well written, as 
for the egotism with which it speaks 
of the dedicator, and flattery of the 
dedicatee: for 

I wish (says the noble Lord) to do honour 
to myself by the record of many years inti- 
macy with a man of learning, of talent, v 
steadiness, and of honour. Itis not for minds 
like ours ¢o give or to,receive flattery !! 

With a more excusable vanity, his 
Lordship states that the present poem is 

The longest, the most thoughtful, and 
most comprehensive of my compositions. 
And adds, in it there is 

Less of the pilgrim than in any of the 
preceding, and that little slightly, if at all, 
separated from the Author speaking in his 
own person. The fact is, that I have be- 
come weary of drawing a line which every 
one seemed determined not to perceive. 


Indeed the line was too indistinct for 
the eye or mind of any reader, and 
when we found the Pilgrim and the 
Author as inseparable and more con- 
nected than substance and shadow, it 
was impossible not to identify them 
altogether ; and if ever this gave pain to 
the noble Lord, we are rejoiced to hear 
him at length declare that ‘ the opi- 
nions which have been, or may be 
formed on that subject, are now a 
matter of indifference.” 

This Dedication offers little else for 
observation, except atone of sentiment 
which, whenever we meet, we shall re- 
probate as unworthy of a British bosom. 
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Italian politics :—we have no objection. 
Slaves, in one way or other, have the 
people of Italy been for many centuries ; 
and that class of quidnuncs who chuse 
to curse all the existing governnients 
which, as they say, oppress this people 
in our times, may rail their fill with- 
out let or hinderance from us. But 
really there is something abominable in 
the mode of mixing up slanders against 
our own country, with this party pre- 
dilection for another, and it ill becomes 
Lord Byron, or any Englishman, to 
exalt the melancholy dirges of modern 
Romans for the loss of their indepen- 
dence, at the expense of the “ bac- 
chanal roar of the song's of exultation 
still yelled from the London Taverns 
over the carnage of Mount St. Jean.” 
Waterloo, a victory glorious to Britain, 
did more for the independence of man- 
kind, than the sum of Italian popula- 
tion, continued for millions of years, 
could enter into comparison with; and 
it is a feeling neither creditable to head 
ot heart which depreciates the renown 
of that immortal achievement, and pro- 
phesies a reward of evil to the land by 
whose valour it was accomplished. * 
But trusting that the author’s verse 
may be found less exceptionable than 
his prose, we proceed to the Fourth and 
last Canto of Childe Harold. 

The poem opens at Venice, the past 
glory and present state of which city are 
described and contrasted. The author 
breaks off to speak of himself, a subject 
on which he is always impassioned and 
interesting : 

Vill. 
I’ve taught me other tongues—and in strange 


eyes 

Have made me not a stranger; to the mind 
Which is itself, no changes bring surprise ; 
Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to find 

A country with—ay, or without mankind ; 
Yet was I born where men are proud to be, 
Not without cause; and should | leave behind 
The inviolate Island of the sage and free, 

And seek me out a home by a reimoter sea, 


IX. 


Perhaps I loved it well: and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it—if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remembered in my line 
With my land's language: if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline,— 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 

Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 





* His Lordship employs poetry as well as 
prose to denounce the downfall of his native 
Country. At page 11, the lot of Venice is de- 
clared te be 

—Shameful to the nations—most of all, 

Albion! to thee: the Ocean queen should not 

Abandon Ocean’s children; in the fall 





The noble Lord enters warmly into 


Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery wall, 





< 
My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honoured by the nations—let it be— 
And light the laurels on a loftier head! 
And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 
‘* Sparta has many a worthier son than he.” 
Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 
The thorns which I haye reaped are of the tree 
I planted,—they have torn me,—and I bleed: 
I should have known what fruit would spring 
from such a seed. 


This passage affords at once an ex. 
ample of the misanthropical gloom and 
regret which seems still at times to 
possess the writer (diversifying those 
gayer hours whence such a composition 
as Beppo sprung,) and of the style of 
this canto. The stanzas almost inva- 
riably run into each other in the manner 
of the three we have copied, and in 
this respect often produce an unplea- 
sant and unpoetical effect. The bard 
returns to his subject of Venice and the 
spouseless Adriatic, but soon again 
relapses into self-contemplation and 
melancholy metaphysical reflections. 


XXII. 


All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy’d, 

Even by the sufferer; and, in each event 

Ends:—Some, with hope replenish’d and re- 
buoy’d, 

Return to whence they came—with like intent, 

And weave their web again; some bow’d and 
bent, 

Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their time, 

And perish with the reed on which they leant; 

Some seek devotion, toil, war, good or crime, 

me aaa as their souls were form’d to sink or 

climb : 


XXII. 


But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token like a Scorpion’s sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
wT ae the heart the weight which it would 
in, 
Aside for ever: it may be a sound— 
A tone of music—summer’s eve—or spring, 
A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shall 
wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are 
darkly bound ; 
XXIV. 
And how or why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 
But feel the shock renew’d, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves 
behind, ‘ 
Which out of things familiar, undesign’d, — 
When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 
The cold—the changed—perchance the dead— 


anew, 
The mourn’d, the loved, the lest—too many! 
yet how few ! 
XXV. 


But my soul wanders; I demand it back 
‘To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins: - + - 


Thus brought back to Italy, tha 





ountry is finely painted; 
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Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree ; 
Even in thy desarts, what is like to thee ? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility ; 
Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which can not be 
defaced. 
XXVII. 
The moon is up, and yet is not night— 
Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 

Where the Day joins the past Eternity ; 
While on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of the 

blest ! 
XXVIII. 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 

With her o’er half the lovely heaven; but still 

Yon sunny sea heaves brightly - - - 

From this landscape, drawn with a 
freshness which places the author high 
by the side of our best descriptive poet 
in a rather unusual line, we are car- 
ried to Arqua, the last retreat and bu- 
rial-place of Petrarch ; thence to Fe- 
rarra—to Tasso, Arioste, the Arno, the 
statue of Venus, Santa Croce, celebrated 
by Madame de Stael, and Alfieri’s tomb, 
Dante, Bocaccio, Thrasimene, and 
other places with their human produc- 
tions, all of which are more or less 
exhibited in the verse devoted to them. 
Nothing can be more desultory than 
these notices, and they do not appear 
to us to be possessed of that felicity or 
force which is so often found in Lord 
Byron's writings. There is something 
even ludicrous, for example, in the 
apostrophe to the Venus : 

LI. 


Appear’dst thou not to Paris in this guise ? 

Or to more deeply blest Anchises ? or 

In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 

Before thee thy own vanquish’d Lord of War? 

And gazing on thy face as toward a star, 

Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn, 

Feeding on thy sweet cheek! while thy lips are 

With lava hisses melting while they burn, 
Showered on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as from 

an urn! 


Lil, 


I leave to learned fingers, and wise hands 

The artist and his ape, to teach and tell 

How well his connoisseurship understands 

The graceful bend, and the voluptuous swell: 
Let these describe the undescribable :— 

This is oddly facetious in such a work 
as the poem before us, and we do not 
wonder at the writer exclaiming in 
Beppo, 

“J fear I have a little turn for satire ;’”” 
since even in his gravest productions 
there is this occasional peeping out of 


fun and doggrel, in spite of the sack- 








cloth and ashes which he pretends to 
throw over his Muse. At page 36, the 
river Clitumnus, or Clitumnus himself, 
for though the water is clear the author 
is not, and we cannot exactly tell 
which it is, is said to be 


-- eee ce the purest god of gentle waters! 
And most serene of aspect, and most clear ; 
Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaugh- 
ters— 
A mirror and a bath for beauty’s youngest daugh- 
ters ! 


Elsewhere Boileau’s severe criticism on 
Tasso is thus mentioned: 


And Boileau, whose rash envy could allow 
No strain which shamed his country’s creak- 
ing lyre, 
That whetstone of the teeth—monotony in wire. 


But we quit these blemishes, with 
pleasure to turn to the better sounds of 
a British lyre, whose tones are so va- 
ried and charming, notwithstanding a 
harsh chord is sometimes struck. The 
following is a spirited picture of a 
cataract :— 

LXIX. 


The roar of waters !—from the headlong height 

Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss; 

The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 

And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 

Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 


LXxX. 


And mounts in spray the skies, and thence 
again 

Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald :—how profound 

The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 

Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn 
and rent 

With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fear- 

ful vent 


To the broad column - - - - - - 


Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn : 

Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 


Among the most beautiful parts of 


the poem is an address to Rome, 
though it has not that extreme depth 


of pathos which has affected us so 
strongly in preceding poems from the 
same source, and which this subject 


seems so ‘well ‘calculated to have ex- 
cited. 











LXXVIIL. 
Oh Rome! my Country! City of the Soul! 
The Orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires !' and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance ? Come and 
see 

The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is at your feet as fragile as our clay. 


The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe; 

An empty urn within her withered hands, 

Whose holy dust was scattered long ago ; 

The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 

Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise, with thy waves, and mantle her distress ! 


The double night of ages, and of her, 

Night’s daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and 
wrap * 

All round us ; we but feel our way to err: 

The Ocean has his chart, the stars their map, 

And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap ; 

But Rome is as the desart, where we steer 

Stumbling o’er recollections - - - - 


We quote Lord Byron’s allusion to 
Buonaparte more for the curiosity of 
the matter than for either poetry or 
merit. He is talking of the universal 
dominion of Roman heros, and says 


- - - - + = = as yet none have, 
Nor could the same supremacy have near’d, 
Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 

But vanquish’d by himself, to his own slaves a 

slave— 


The fool of false ambition—and a kind 
Of bastard Cesar, following him of old: 
With steps unequal ; for the Roman’s mind 
Was modelled in a less terrestrial mould, 
With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 
And an immortal instinct which ‘redeem’d 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold, 
Alcides with the distaff now he seem’d 

At Cleopatra’s feet—and now himself he beam’d, 


And came—and saw—and conquer’d! But the 


man 
Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee, 
Like a train’d falcon, in the Gallic van, 
Which he, in sooth, long led to victory, 
With a deaf heart which never seem’d to be 
A listener to itself, was strangely fram’d; 
With but one weakest weakness—vanity, 
Coquettish in ambition—still he aim’d— 

At what ? Can he avouch—or answer what he 

claim’d ? 

And would be all or nothing—nor could. wait, 
For-the sure grave to level him; few years 
Had fixed him with the Cesars in his fate, 
On whom we tread: - - - = - 


Dwelling on the ruins of Rome, and 
mixing up with the recollections they 
suggest, recollections of his own past 
life, and bitter reflections on humanity, 
the poem rolls on in much the same 
current ; often poetical, but, in our opi- 





* This is a grammatical error: the nominative 
is “ night,” and the verb ought to have been ig 
the singular, 
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nion, never offering those striking 
thoughts nor sublime effusions which 
in the author’s former works have pro- 
duced so striking an impression, that, 
once read, they were never forgotten. 
There is a level merit in this Canto, 
which does not exalt the fame of so 
justly renowned a poet ; and, upon the 
whole, it seems more like the unwil- 
ling task of winding up, than the 
strong inspiration of a new passion. 
Whatever may have been Lord Byron's 
pursuits in Italy, they do not appear to 
have been of a kind to nurse anid invi- 
gorate his genius for the wild and 
stormy, the fierce torrent, and dark 
imagery of the antecedent Cantos.— 
There are not even many of those re- 
markably felicitous expressions which 
we could wish to quote. There are, 
however, some which the reader of 
taste will not fail to discern. Man is 
boldly apostrophized, 


Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear : 


and from the 119th to the 125th stan- 
zas, there are some fine lines on love, 
thus concluding :— 


We wither from our youth, we gasp away— 

Sick—sick ; unfound the boon, unslaked the 
thirst, 

Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought at 
first— 

But all. too late,—so are we doubly curst. 

Love, fame, ambition, avarice,—’tis the same, 

Each idle—and all ill—and none the worst— 

For all are meteors with a different name, 

And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the 
flame. 


There is also much poetry, though 
very unequal, in a description of the 
ocean, commencing at cLxxrix. and 
closing, within two stanzas of the end, 
at cLxxxv, which our limits forbid us 
to transcribe, as also a lament over the 
Princess Charlotte, which is beautiful, 
though misplaced. We must indeed 
now content ourselves with only a few 
verses more. Towards the termina- 
tion of the Poem there is much of the 
Author, and of the Pilgrim, his imagi- 
nary companion, 


- if he was 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be classed 
With forms which live and suffer— 


That the more real personage of the 
two can be so classed is too “ true, ’tis 
‘pity, pity ‘tis "tis true ;”"—but there is 
a degree of anguish and asperity in this 
portion of his work, which tells only 
too plainly the unenviable state of his 
mind. Witness the subjoined bitter 
effusion : 


CXXX. 


Oh, Time! the beautifier of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath bled— 
Time! the corrector where our judgments err, 
The test of truth, love,—sole philosopher, 
For all beside are sophists, from thy thrift, 
Which never loses, though it doth defer— 
Time, the avenger! Unto thee I lift 

My ae and eyes, and heart, and crave of thee 

a gift : 


Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made a 
shrine 

And temple more divinely desolate, 

Among thy mightier offerings here are mine, 

Ruins of years—though few, yet full of fate :— 

If thou hast ever seen me too elate, 

Hear me not; but if calmly I have borne 

Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 

Which shall not whelm me, let me not have worn 

This iron in my soul in vain—shall they not 
mourn ? 


And thou, who never yet of human wrong 
Lost the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis ! 
Here, where the ancient paid thee homage long— 
Thou, who didst call the Furies from the abyss, 
And round Orestes bade them how! and hiss 
For that unnatural retribution—just, 

Had it but been from hands less near—in this 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust! 
Dost thou not hear my heart? Awake! thou 

shalt and must. 


It is not that I may not have incurr’d 
For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 
I bleed withal, and, had it been conferr’d 
With a just weapon, it had flowed unbound ; 
- But now my blood shall not sink in the ground ; 
To thee I do devote it—thou shalt take 
The vengeance, which shall yet be sought and 
found, 
Which if 7 have not taken for the sake—— 
But let that pass—I sleep, but thou shalt yet 
awake. 


And if my voice break forth, ’tis not that now 
I shrink from what is suffered: let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow, 
Or seen my mind’s convulsion leave it weak ; 
But in this page a record will I seek. 
Not in the air shall these my words disperse, 
Though I be ashes ; a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 

And pile on human heads the mountain of my 

curse ! 


That curse shall be Forgiveness.—Have I not— 

Hear me, my mother Earth! behold it, 
Heaven !— 

Have I not had to wrestle with my lot ? 

Have I not suffered things to be forgiven ? 

Have I not had my brain seared, my heart riven, 

Hopes snapp’d, name blighted, Life’s life lied 
away ? 

And only not to desperation driven, 

Because not altogether of such clay 

As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 


From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 

Have I not seen what human things could do? 

From the loud roar of foaming calumny 

To the small whisper of the as paltry few, 

And subtler venom of the reptile crew, 

The Janus glance of whose significant eye, 

Learning to lie with silence, would seem true, 

And without utterance save the shrug or sigh 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloquy. 


It is lamentable to think that the 
noble Writer either has, or fancjes he 








has had so much reason to speak of him- 
self, and of his wrongs and pangs. That 
this gall and soreness of spirit is much 
the effect of a heated imagination, is 
almost evident ; but be it as it may, we 
are assuredly among the most ardent of 
those who desire that these “ thick- 
coming fancies” might be eradicated, 
and that moment hastened which, to- 
wards a man whose writings have 
afforded so much delight, would 

- = = = = = = = = = move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love. 


We shall now as briefly as possible 
wind up these remarks, neither tres- 
passing with added criticism nor quota- 
tions beyond a few lines. These we 
devote, in the first instance, to a stanza 
which breathes as true a poetic feeling 
as any in the volume: 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar: 

I Jove not Man the less, but Nature more, 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What { can ne’er express, yet can not all conceal. 

Before copying the two farewell 
stanzas, with which we shall also bid 
farewell, we ought to notice that there 
are several errors of prosody in this 
poem, which we are surprised to en- 
counter. The first line of the second 
stanza, describing Venice, 

She looks a sea Cybe/e, fresh from Ocean, 
cannot pass muster: and at page 79, 
another false quantity on a proper name 
occurs, 

I have beheld Sophia's bright roofs swell— 
having beheld this, the author ought to 
have known that this Moslem sanc- 
tuary is never pronounced Sophia, but 
Sophia. The address to the Ocean, 
which we have already alluded to as 
highly poetical, is deformed by one 
very notorious vulgarism—the sea is 
destroying a mariner, who has 

His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth ;—there let him 

lay. 

We would hardly have noticed these 
blots were it not that we consider them, 
with others which we shall not parti- 
cularise, as fit for correction in the poem 
which a Byron holds forth as the most 
elaborate of his productions. That itis 
so, we are persuaded from internal evi- 
dence, and we are also persuaded that it 
is not the better for the pains bestowed 
in polishing it ; at least, if it has the 
heat, it wants the fire of its predeces- 





sors: if it possesses many beauties, 
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from which nothing of the noble au- 
thor’s can be exempt, it is devoid of 
those almost supernatural flashes which 
struck like lightning upon the soul: 
if we say it is an excellent work, we 
cannot remember any of the passages 
which bear the magic stamp of immor- 
tal genius. There are many notes, and 
two little poems annexed, but of these 
we have no room to deliver our senti- 
ments—a matter which will not injure 
the writers—and therefore we hasten 
to conclude, as we proposed, only apo- 
logizing for the length of our review, 
which we have so far extended in the 
hope of gratifying those distant readers 
whom it may be some time before Lord 
Byron’s volume reaches. 
My task is done—my song hath ceased—my 
theme 
Has died into an echo; it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguished which hath lit 
My midnight lamp—and what is writ is writ,— 
Would it were worthier! but I am not now 
That which I have been—and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me—and the glow 
Which in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint, and 
low. 
Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been— 
A sound which makes us linger ;—yet—fare- 
well! 
Ye! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if ia your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal-shoon, and sc¢allop-shell ; 
Farewell! with him alone may rest the pain, 
If such there were—with you the moral of his 
strain. 





Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough, 
with his original Correspondence, col- 
lected from the Family Records at Blen- 
heim, and other authentic sources. Il- 
lustrated with portraits, maps, and mi- 
litary plans. By William Coxe, M.A. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. Archdeacon of Wilts. 
4to. Ist Vol. pp. 55]. 1818. 

This valuable production can hardly 

yet be in the hands of many of our 

readers, and we rejoice to be foremost 
in welcoming it from the press. It is 
tree that the military exploits of Marl- 
borough form so conspicuous a portion 
of our national history, as to be fami- 
liar, if not accurately known, to every 
reader; but even the most ostensible 
of these have long courted the particu- 
larization of a work entirely dedicated 
to their record, and the political and 
private life of the hero of Blenheim has 
ever been held to be one of the chief 
desiderata in English literature. Hap- 
pily for all parties, and for the public, 
the task has at length been commenced 


Coxe. We say commenced ;—for this 
is but the first of three volumes in 
which the Memoirs are to be completed 
within the present year. 

The preface states a fact not very 
generally known in all its parts. The 
original and interesting documents col- 
lected by the Duchess of Marlborough, 
as materials for the life of her illus- 
trious consort, were consigned to Glo- 
ver and Mallet, to be prepared for 
publication; and her Grace, by will, 
bequeathed 10001. to the author or au- 
thors of a History of the Duke of 
Marlborough. This bequest, however, 
was clogged by several strange condi- 
tions, among others, that the work 
should receive the imprimatur of her 
Executors, and should not contain one 
line of verse. Glover declined the la- 
bour, and Mallet never commenced it ; 
so that on his death the papers were re- 
stored to the family, and with others 
of no less value, arranged by order of 
the late Duke. 

Many biographical sketches of greater 
or less authenticity have nevertheless al- 
ready appeared. One in 1713, conjoined 
with a life of Prince Eugene, and evi- 
dently from a fellow soldier in the confi- 
dence of Marlborough. Another by Led- 
yard, in 1736, 3 vols. 8vo. which is chietly 
devoted to military details, and not 
conspicuous for documents developing 
the springs of action either in the field 
or cabinet. In 1738, Abraham de 
Vryer produced a similar work in 
Dutch : in 1742, a third English life : 
still later, aGerman compilation on the 
same subject: and, last of all, the 
‘* Histoire de Jean Churchill, Duc de 
Marlborough,” written by order of 
Buonaparte in 1805, have appeared, 
but with deficiencies which called aloud 
for a more perfect account of this great 
man, and the era to which he belonged, 
and in which he acted so distinguished 
a part. 

The author, so far as he has gone, 
appears to us to have built up the third 
of a truly national monument in a 
manner honourable to his own literary 
reputation and to his subject. He has 
been fortunate in the abundance and 
value of his materials, and judicious 
in his employment of them; for he 
has often made the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough his own historian, and from his 
correspondence with the Duchess, 


Lord Godolphin, and many confiden- 
tial friends, as well as most of the So- 
vereigns of Europe, elicited informa- 
tion which would vainly be sought in 





by so able a writer as Archdeacon 


less sacred channels. 


It will readily be conceded that in a 
publication of the limits and variety of 
the Literary Gazette, little more can be 
done towards illustrating a volume of 
the description of that which is now 
before us, than briefly to state, as we 
have done, its general plan, mention 
the sources whence its intelligence 1s 
derived, and deliver a candid opinion 
upon the manner in which it is exe- 
cuted. Upon all these points our re- 
port must be of the most satisfactory 
nature. The plan is excellent, the in- 
telligence of the highest order, and the 
execution such as was to be expected 
from Archdeacon Coxe. To cover some 
of the baldness of our notice, we trust 
we shall be forgiven if, even at the risk 
of repeating well-known facts, we very 
shortly enumerate the prominent fea- 
tures of this volume. 

The Duke of Marlborough, descended of 
an ancient family; was born at Ashe, in 
Devonshire, on the 24th of June 1650, and 
became heir to the fortunes of his father, Sir 
Winston Churchill, (much impaired by his 
attachment to the House of Stuart,) on the 
decease of his elder brother, who died an 
infant. He was educated at St. Paul’s 
school, and at the age of sixteen entered 
the army as an Ensign. In this profession 
he soon distinguished himself; and though 
the favour of the Duke of York, whose 
mistress his sister Arabella was, might have 
some share in his rapid promotion, it was 
more distinctly to be traced to his own skill, 
enterprise, and bravery. In the war vom- 
mencing 1672, he served with the utmost 
eclat ; and was celebrated for his exploits 
and handsome person beyond any officer of 
his rank, though on the 3d April 1674, he 
was appointed Colonel of the ees re- 
signed by Lord Peterborough. In 1678 he 
married Miss Sarah Jennings, the youngest 
daughter of Richard Jennings, Esq. of 
Sandridge, near St. Alban’s. From this 
period to 1683, he was employed in politi- 
cal missions of great importance, princi- 

ally on behalf of his patron the Duke of 

ork, whose struggles with the predomi- 
nant party at Court are matters of histori- 
cal notoriety. His first daughter, Hen- 
rietta, was bert 19th Jul 1631 * and two 

ears after he received his first title, the Scot- 
ish barony of Aymouth. Soon after the ac- 
cession of James II. he was created a Bri- 
tish peer by the title of Baron Churchill, of 
Sandrid e. Notwithstanding this mark of 
favour, Lord Sandridge espoused the cause 
of the revolution. Two days after the corona- 
tion of King William, he was raised to the 
dignity of Earl of Marlborough, sworn a 
Privy Counsellor, and made a Lord of the 
Bedchamber. In 1688-90, Marlborough 
served under the King in the Netherlands ; 
and at this period it was, when the Princess 
Anne was disgusted with the treatment she 
received from William, that he and Godol- 
phin entered into that clandestine corres- 





pondence with the exiled Monarch, which 
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has been the subject of so much party dis- 
cussion. It may be observed, that the 
friendship and affection between Lady 
Marlborough and the Princess was of the 
most fervent kind, and lasted for life: they 
were more like fond sisters than sovereign 
and subject, and assumed the fictitious 
names of Mrs. Freeman and Mrs. Morley 
fn their intercourse, in order to free it from 
the shackles of etiquette. In 1692, Marl- 
borough was dismissed from all his em- 
loyments, arrested on a charge of High 
reason, and committed tothe Tower. Till 
1697, factions continuing to ran very high, 
the Earl remained in the back ground— 
but was then restored to favour, and, with 
Bishop Burnet, appointed preceptor to the 
heir-apparent, the young Duke of Glou- 
wester. Soon after, his two eldest daugh- 
ters, Henrietta and Anne, were espoused by 
Mr. Godolphin and Lord Spencer,—his fa- 
mily consisting of one son, John, (the se- 
cond, Charles, dying in infancy) and two 
other daughters, Elizabeth and Mary. In 
1701, Marlborough accompanied the King 
to Holland, took a marked part in the poli- 
tics of that and the subsequent year, and 
was by William strongly recommended ;to 
his successor as ‘ the most proper person 
in her dominions to lead her armies and di- 
rect her counsels.’ Anne, from former at- 
tachments, loaded the family and friends of 
Marlborough with favours. He was ap- 
pointed generalissimo of the Confederacy, 
and here begins the history of his memora- 
ble campaigns. The same year he was 
raised to the Dukedom, but in 1703 en- 
countered the dreadful calamity of losing 
his only son, at the age of 17 years, by the 
small pox. His third daughter, Elizabeth, 
had previously married Lord Bridgwater ; 
and not long after, the youngest, Mary, was 
Jed to the altar by Viscount Monthermer, 
son of the Earl (afterwards) Duke of Mon- 
tagu. From 1703 to 1706 inclusive (to 
which date the present volume reaches) 
we have a clear and ample account of all 
His Grace’s military and political move- 
ments. The battle of Blenheim, in 1704, 
is the grand feature ; and here the Arch- 
deacon shares the merit of his memoirs with 
‘Major Smith, the author of ‘ The Seven 
Years War,’ who has given him great assist- 
ance in the warlike details, in which, it 
may be supposed from his profession, he 
was not sod conversant as h%& able coadjutor. 
The plans and maps are of foremost order ; 
and it is but justice to add, that the fac- 
similes, portraits,aud other ornaments of this 
book, are of uncommon curiosity and inte- 
rest. In 1705, the Duke visited Vienna, 
where he was most graciously received by 
the Emperor, and created a Prince of the 
Empire, under the title of Mindelheim. At 
home, the Manor of Woodstock was con- 
ferred upon him, and the Palace of Blen- 
heim ordered to be built. 


Were we to select from the valuable, 
new, and original documents with which 
this volume is stored, we should far ex- 
ceed those boundaries to which we 





therefore state, that they are as impor- 
tant as they are numerous ; and con- 
clude with an anecdote of the reconci- 
liation dinner between the Whigs and 
Tories in 1705, when Harley and St. 
John met Halifax, Sunderland, Boyle, 
Godolphin, and Marlborough. 


The entertainment passed with great spi- 
rit, and apparent cordiality, though the 
Whigs could not refrain from indicating the 
suspicions which they still fostered of Har- 
ley’s subtle and trimming character. 


Lord Cowper,who was present, says : 


On the departure of Lord Godolphin, 
Harley took a glass, and drank to love and 
friendship, and everlasting union, and 
wished he had more Tokay to drink it in; 
we had drank two bottles good, but thick. 
I replied, his white Lisbon was best to 
drink it in, being very clear. I suppose he 
apprehended it (as I observed most of the 
company did) to relate to that humour of 
his, which is never to deal clearly or 
openly; but always with reserve, if not dis- 
simulation, or rather simulation; but to 
love tricks when not necessary, but from 
an inward satisfaction in applauding his 
own cunning. 





VOYAGE TO THE CONGO. 
(Captain Tuckey’s Narrative continued.) 





In our Publication of the 11th ult. 
we brought down this narrative to the 
first of September, when calamities 
began to fall so thick and heavily upon 
the travellers, as to change the hitherto 
full and ample journal into mere broken 
sentences. From these we select a few 
notices, which contribute to our better 
acquaintance with the country and its 
products. 


Sept. 1. Some guinea-fowls were killed, 
and some partridges of alarge kind. Plenty 
of bees in the rainy season, when the numer- 
ous flowers are in blossom. The natives eat 
wild honey whenever they find it, but are 
never at the trouble of searching for it; nor 
do they know the value of wax. Sweet- 
scented flowers, smelling like the jasmine 
and jonquils. 

This day, for the first time, observed that 
the river had begun to rise. 

The names of the seasons are as under: 
The dry season, or winter, is called Gondy 
assivoo; it is from April to September, in- 
clusive. The first rains are called Mallola 
mantity ; they fall in light showers once or 
twiee in 24 hours; commence the latter 
end of September, and continue to the 
middle of October. At this time the 
women prepare the ground with the hoe 
for planting Indian corn, beans, manioc, &c. 
The second rains are called Voolaza man- 
sanzy; commence in November, and end 
in January; they are represented as being 
very heavy, attended with great heat, but 





must confine ourselves. We can only 


with few tornados. They now plant Indian 
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corn, which ripens in three months. The 
third rains are named Voolaza chintomba, 
and continue during the months of Februa 
and March. The rain still very heavy, with 
violent tornados, and storms of thunder, 
lightning, fiery meteors, and wind. 


Sept. 2d. A dreary and fatiguing 
march, with a great difficulty in pro- 
curing water. Of the eight white men, 
Dr. Smith and Mr. Galwey, who now 
accompanied Captain Tuckey, Mr. Gal- 
wey and one Pratt, were this day taken 
too ill to proceed. Pratt was sent back 
with two bearers, to Inga, on the 3d; 
on which day the road continued hor- 
rible, through narrow gullies, not 
eighteen inches wide, and six feet 
deep, formed by the rains excavating 
the rocks. 


On the summit of one of the hills we 
met a caravan of slave-traders going to 
Embomma, consisting of 30 men (eight 
with muskets,) the rest loaded with cas- 
sava and ground-nuts, some of which they 
kindly gave us. One man and four boy 
slaves were from the Soonda country ; all 
said they were taken in the bushes. One 
of the boys made the most violent screams 
on seeing us: even the children of seven or 
eight years old held fast by the hands of 
their owners, while we were present. 


Poor wretches ! did they know by 
instinct, that but for white men they 
would not be torn from their parents 
and country? The only presents made 
by Europeans concerned in the slave 
trade, are worthy of their traflic— 
brandy, muskets, and powder. 


Some rocks are still seen in the river; 
but the appearance is much less rugged than 
below (above the upper Sangalla) the land on 
each side being lower, though still hilly 
and very barren, with no trees whatever. 
The formation also changes at this spot; 
the pebbly quartz hills having almost en- 
tirely given wey to clay and ferruginous 
earth; and the rocks which line the river 
are now a perfect clay slate. 

Many hippopotami were visible close to 
our tents at Condo Yanga, where we were 
obliged to halt, and to wait some time for a 
canoe to pass. No use firing at these 
animals in the water; the only way is to 
wait till they come on shore to feed at 
night. During the night they kept up a 
continual grunting like so many hogs, but 
none of them came on shore, though we 
had a constant watch on the beach. 

Sept. 4. Crossed the river in two 
canoes, and proceeded up about eight 
miles, plagued by the Inga bearers 
threatening every ten minutes to return. 

The river kere expands to three miles in 
width; the banks have in some places low 
strips of soil and sand. - - - - - Here we 
also found considerable masses of fine blue 
limestone; and a quantity of chalk was 





brought to us by one of the natives, which 
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we were told was procured from hills on 
the opposite side of the river. The popu- 
lation here more considerable than what 
we have seen lower down. The gentlemen’s 
towns forming a continued chain of build- 
ings from the spot where we landed. Pro- 
visions seem to be also more plentiful. 
Several goats, pigs, and fowls, with manioc, 
ground-nuts, and peas, having been brought 
to us for sale, as were also mats. Amongst 
the crowd that surrounded our tent, two or 
three of the foomoos, or gentlemen, only 
had any European clothes. The women were 
here the most horrible dirty looking wretches 
that. can be conceived; equalling the New 
Hollanders in filth.* The palm-trees were 
more abundant. Fish very plentiful, and 
of several species unknown, excepting that 
one was a small bream; they take them 
with pots, having neither nets, hooks, nor 
lines. 

Alligators are so plentiful hereabouts, 
and so frequently carry off women, who at 
daylight go down to the river for water, 
that while they are filling their calabashes, 
one of the party is usually employed in 
throwing large stones into the river outside 
of them. Here I learn that they have two 
crops of Indian corn a year. Several in- 
stances have occurred which shew the 
minute division of property: three or four 
people have ape | a share in a goat; and 
even a fowl is seldom without two owners. 
The division of the price usually creates a 
dispute, if there should happen to be an 
odd head. 

Sept. 6. After a constant battle with the 
natives from daylight—about 2 o’clock got 
two canoes, As they would barely hold 
eight, I was obliged to walk along shore 
with a part of the people. We came (three 
miles up) to a bay in which were ten hip- 
popotami; as the canoes would not venture 
to come on till these huge creatures were 
dispersed, we were obliged to fire vollies at 
them from the shore, and although many 
shot evidently told, not one of the beasts 
seemed to be in the least affected by them. 
The noise, however, together with the 
exorcism of our old guide, drove them 
away. The river now, for the first time, 
bore a majestic appearance, having the land 
on each side moderately elevated, with little 
hills of limestone further back, but still 
almost without wood. At 6.p. m. anchored 
in a fine bay named Covinda,—the night 
presented a beautiful picture of repose; 
fine scenery, the,moon, the stillness of the 
water. Alligators most abundant. 

Sept 7. Light rains—the river risen three 
inches in the night—the total or highest 
rise by the rocks 16 inches.—The people 
very civil. Set. off at 8 a, m. rounded the 
marble peninsula, and opened out beautiful 
seenery, equal to any thing on the banks of 
the Thames; the bare stone rock in many 
places resembled ruined castles overhanging 
the river. Several fine sy coves. Saw 
a large flock of ducks, the precursors of 





* They braid their hair, and it then looks well, 
but when undone, horridly frightful, like a black 
mop. 








rain. Hired another canoe: from the mode 
of rowing, do not go above two miles an 
hour. A canoe was accidentally broken in 
two and sunk, with two swivels, Captain T.’s 
sword, a bundle of umbrellas, and all the 
cooking utensils. 


This was a severe loss, and led to 
great confusion and disputing with the 
natives. On the 8th, however, the 
party had advanced ten miles, where 
the reach of the river running SSE. 
formed a fine expanse of water, free 
from all rocks, and from four to five 
miles in breadth. Here is a fine sandy 
beach on the north shore; the south 
steep and rocky, 


Natives extremely abstemious, a little 
raw manioc and water, and their pipe, for 
a day: devour all the meat you will give 
them. 

The neighbouring tribes all at war with 
each other. 

Their distribution of time consists of a 
week of four days, or a sona; the first day 
of which is called Sona, and on this day 
they refrain from working in the planta- 
tions, under the superstitious notion that 
the crop would fail; they however perform 
any other kind of work. The second day 
is named Cundoo, the third Ocoonga, and 
the fourth Cainga. The month, or Gonda, 
is thirty days ; the year M’Voo, consists of 
the rainy and dry season, that is to say, 
several Gondas. 

They believe in a good and evil principle : 
the former they call and the latter 
Codian Penba, both supposed to reside in 
the sky; the former, they say, sends them 
rain, and the latter withdraws it; however 
they invoke their favour in the dry season, 
buat it does not seem that they consider 
them as in any other manner influencing 
human affairs; nor do they offer them any 
kind of worship. Their ideas of a future 
state seem not to admit of any retribution 
for their conduct in this world; good and 
bad going equally after death to the sky, 
where they enjoy a sort of Mahommedan 
paradise. 

Sept. 9. More fertile country, and more 
cultivation. Passed some limestone springs. 
At 10 reached the gentleman’s town of 
Fooky filou: bought some palm wine. 
Unfortunately I happened to spill some of 
it at the foot of our gentleman guide, on 
which he set off in the most violent rage, 
taking all his men along with him; and I 
now learned that, next to pointing a musket, 
the spilling of palm wine was the grossest 
insult that pa be offered to a gentleman. 
lt was full two hours, and after making an 
ample apology for my accidental im dlite. 
ness, and a present of three bunches of 
beads, that he deigned to shake hands with 
me, and call his men back. The houses 
are here larger than below. Two gentlemen 
with heavy iron chains, and rings on their 
legs and neck. 

At 2p.m. we reached the head of a 





deep reach named Soondy N’Sanga, run- 
ning W. by S. and E. by S.; hére we stop- 





ped to dine. After dinner I wished to pro- 
ceed: but our bearers refused, asserting 
that they had already walked two days. - - 
‘Pitched the tent, and with Dr. 
Smith and Lieut. Hawkey walked to the 
summit of a hill, where we perceived the 
river winding again to the SE. but our 
view did not extend above three miles of 
the reach; the water clear of rocks, and, 
according to the information of all the 
people, there is no impediment whatever, 
as far as they know, above this place. 

And here we were under the necessity of 
turning our back on the river, which we 
did with regret, but with the consciousness 
of having done all that we possibly could. 


Their fatal return we must reserve 
till our next. 








La Prima MusaCtio. Translated from 
the Italian of Cesare Avena de Valdiere. 
By George Baldwin. Or, The Divine 
Traveller ; exhibiting a series of Writ- 
ings obtained in the Extasy of Magnetic 
Sleep. Svo. pp. 614. 


We earnestly hope that our readers are 
of acute understandings, for humiliating 
as it is to professional critics, we are 
forced to confess that we cannot under- 
stand one of the six hundred and four- 
teen pages of which this Koran of Mag- 
netism consists. Never were we so 
completely defeated. We cannot be- 
lieve that this copious volume, well 
printed, hot-pressed, and with all the 
outward semblance of a rational work, 
is nothing better than a collection of 
such rhapsodies as might be obtained 
by an accurate short-hand report of 
what transpires in the cells of Bedlam ; 
but, in sincerity, though we strain our 
faculties to the utmost, we can make 
out nothing of the sense or hidden 
meaning which, we suppose, must be 
concealed under these extraordinary 
inspirations. 

The work is divided into Sessions, 
each of which gives, as we are led to 
imagine, the visions of a person mag- 
netized. They are all of the sime cast, 
and any passage of the book affords a 
perfect specimen of all the rest. We 
open it at random. 


Session XLVIII. 


A Serpent doth himself about me cireum- 
volve: now, into an Eagle he is trans- 
formed: now, with his immeasurable wings 
doth he cover me : witlf him am I lifted up. 
In*the dark, forasmuch as I can judge, am 
I: velocious do we go. Nowhe doth leave 
me: nothing dol see. Ina sea of anguish 
“Now, fl i 1 

Now, fluttering his wings; a simple ra 
doth effract ; but very dim: the poraie 
beginning to unfold, doth disclose objects 
that, as far as I can discern, do appear 
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beautiful! Do I mistake not, night doth 
et o’er-rule. Again 1 do ascend: what 
ersaglio! As we do proceed, the eagle, 
another semblance doth take: but what 
semblance? Of aNymph, as unto my lumes 
should appear ; but how simple her looks ! 
In her gremb am I. 
Now she doth put me into the delicious 
cesto : how fragrant ! 


We said this book had no meaning, 
and we hope it will not be thought to 
have too much. We try another sortes: 


Session VI. 
Sixtuy Nonape—Finrst Day. 


Upon a heap of garlands of blue and 
white flowers tessuted together, accepted 
am I: what placidness! Four, do suspend 
the garland, innocent Genii: those also 
winged with blue: but what lovely sem- 
blances ! Now they do cover me, and thus 
within their gremb, half dosing, follow 
them I must: they are, I do feel, upon the 
wing. The gentle breezes restling, do, to 
my seeming, accompany them. 

A suave, that scarcely is audible, celes- 
tial harmony do I delighted hear; that, to 
repose, the sound doth placidly invite me: 
but what 5 Thus, and no more! No 
more would I require; but more is not al- 
lowed! The time will come, but too frail 
am I for the present, such exquisite delight 
to endure. 

I do begin (but whither?) in a scarcely 
discernible space, to see, what unto my 
mortal lumes thus covered an arcanum. 
Now, insensibly it doth diradiate. The 
coro, that not long since I did scareely hear, 
now again, by echo the delicious voices unto 
mine ear do come conveyed. The air is 
humid: Ponderous therein do I feel. B 
the motion I am sensible of, we do 1 thin 
descend: now some one doth touch me: 
ah me, enrapt amI: what bliss! ‘They do 
take away the veil: what light! I do begin 
to perceive an immensity of snow; but what 
immensity! All is darkened: what ice! 
At the desired port are we. 

What smoke! All the city, from the in- 
tensity of the cold, and the great quantity 
of snow that in this day did’ fall, hath the 
appearance of a dark cloud ! 

Yow we are over the great square: 
therein are throngs of people: not in the 
area of the square, but in the houses form- 
ing the four sides thereof ; making merry! 
And we, without the least demurring, shall 

© to the abode of Scheldt! Here we are : 
ut he is not among them. At the present 
moment he is in the house of a protestant 
riest; and there they are staying, my four 
aithful genii do tell me, under the utmost 
inquietude ; because in measure that we 
have approximated, the sentiment thereof, 
hath moved them to return home to consult 
the oracle: but it hath so happened that 
they are sounding—the lass, the organ; 
Minteo the harp; they cannot, all thin 
considered, abruptly retire : but soon, wit 
conveniency, he will be with us. We do 
not go there, because Minteo, if we were 
near unto him, in a company where, on ac- 





count of his misfortunes, being well re- 
ceived, he could not with, propriety quit: 
would fall, without any body knowing for 
what cause, into frightful convulsions: 
wherefore, not to give him uneasiness, we 
shall attend him here. 

Here he is, coming upon a sledge, drawn 
by a black horse; with him a servant, and 
his innocent sacerdoless. What impatience, 
in their countenance, is expressed; now 
they do come up: Minteo doth open the 
door of the cell: the servant would enter 
to wait upon him, but he doth bid him to 
leave the room; and not to return while 
after three hours: he doth shut the door 
with the iron chain ; also the window-shut- 
ters, withinside. Now he doth complain 
that the stuve is too cold: the lass in reality 
doth tremble a little: but now doth cover 
herself better. Minteo doth say unto her, 
My dear, wouldst thou be pleased to influ- 
ence me; but I fear that thou must be 
cold: we will wait a little longer: but the 
lass, all anxiety, thus innocently doth re- 
ply: eh, knowest thou not that with this 
movement of my hand, I do make myself, 
warm: let us commence. 

All is prepared: he is provided with 
royal paper; very white and large! Not 
having more suitable conveniency, he doth 
pone Limself in anangle. - - - - - Now 
they put on their canonicals. Minteo, doth 
not yet put on his tunic, because he doth 
intend first to rye his harp ; and the mai- 
den the cymbal; which hath been lent unto 
her by a widow, relict of an officer. - - - - 
Now they do cease their music, and each of 
them their vest doth pone. That of the 
maiden is most dark. Now she doth begin 
to cover Minteo with the veil: nowshe doth 
influence him: now he doth begin to per- 
ceive me: he is received by a Diva that in 
beauty is like unto the sun: with what ma- 
jesty. Now the maiden doth comprehend 
that he, in sleep, is enrapt. She doth at- 
tend:to what he doth write; and near unto 
him on his left side doth sit. He is covered. 
We are near to each other. I also am co- 
vered : what pleasure. 

He doth say unto me that shortly he shall 
depart for Hamburg, &c. Meanwhile, in 
the next session that we shall hold, he doth 
say unto me, that I shall see him again ; 
but in the temple of illustrious men! For 
the present he doth say unto me, Seest thou 
that, of iron, rust-eaten chest ? Therein is 
deposited, the, of heaven, imparted gift : 
Whereof the contents another time thou 
shalt learn. 


He then recites some verses against 
the Gauls, obtained from Minteo Scheldt 
in this mystic communion,—they are in 
high Dutch, but the visionary translates 
them into Italian, and concludes : 


He now doth begin to awaken up; and I, 
shall Iremain alone? Ah no, let us toge- 
ther unto the light return. Awaken me. 

Such is the incomprehensible absur- 
dity of this modern class of philoso- 
phers ; and we assure our readers that 
we have transcribed this ‘ Session’ 








acd 
faithfully, verbatim et literatim from 
the original. We would apologise for 
occupying time with a matter of this 
sort, but the part just copied is curious 
as describing the ceremonies of these 
wild enthusiasts; and it need not be 
stated that the subject acquires much 
importance from the multitude of vo- 
taries which Magnetism counts in every 
quarter of the Continent, and even in 
England. What we deem sheer madness, 
they call celestial inspiration ; and Ba- 
ron Swedenbourg is now but a simple- 
ton in the intercourse of genii, spec- 
tres, Divas, and superior Intelligences 
which persons influenced by magnetizing 
enjoy. In their trances they see the 
siege of Troy, and describe minutely 
all its circumstances, or travel through 
ancient history with new readings, or 
receive medical advice (for example, to 
take a dose of Epsom salts in four 
days,) or write operas, or do a thou- 
sand fantastic tricks, or utter a thou- 
sand unconnected fooleries. These are 
magnetic oracles; and France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Sweden, and Denmark, 
have each their Societies founded on 
their faith in the divine origin of these 
insane or vicious mysteries. Yet this 
is the enlightened age of the world— 
the nineteenth century ! 











ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, Belfast, April 22. 
Having met with in your interesting and 
for the most part impartial Paper, some 
remarks on a volume of poems published 
by our townsman W. Read, Esq. we observed 
withfregret certain statements relative to our 
present literary and martial character, which 
to us appeared in some degree incorrect. 
Is it really the case, we would ask, that 
Ireland in these latter days has produced 
but one distinguished soldier? Surely not. 
The names of Wellesley and Packenham, 
Stewart * and Gillespie,* would alone, were 
others wanting, rescue us from such an 
imputation: and yet many more, in no 
respect inferior, might with ease be pointed 
out,—names which, if equalled, could 
scarcely be surpassed even in England. 
Proud as we are of the productions of 
Mr. Read, we do not consider him as being 
entitled to engross all the poetical reputa- 
tion of our town. In support of this our 
opinion, it will be sufficient to adduce the 
names of Drennan{ and Drummond,§ as 


* To these two last the vicinity of Belfast lays 
claim. 

¢ The poetical effusions which have come from 
the pen of this gentleman (Dr. Drennan) bear 
honourable testimony to his genius and taste. 
He is (politics apart) an elegant and interesting 
writer. 
§ Dr. Drummond (formerly of Belfast, now 
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these, we are inclined to think, are second 
to none which Belfast has hitherto pro- 
duced. 

So much for our heroes of the sword and 

en. 

. For our politicians and political senti- 
ments, so much, we fear, cannot be said. 
Notwithstanding this, we would willingly 
hope that a very considerable portion of 
the more enlightened classes in this country 
is still possessed of disinterested and loyal 
principles. 

Be that as it may, scenes of so disgrace- 
ful a nature have lately been witnessed in 
England, as leave her little room for boast- 
ing over this less favoured country. 

Should these remarks produce any altera- 
tion in your sentiments, we feel confident, 
from the spirit of liberality which pervades 
the columns of the Literary Gazette, that 
they will not fail to elicit such reparation 
as the justice of the case may require. 

We close with an assurance that this 
comes from a quarter totally uninterested, 
save inasmuch as the honour of our coun- 
try and native town is concerned. Ww. 


*,* The Editor can make no better repua- 
ration, if any be required, than printing this 
letter and its notes: perhaps explanation 
would be a word more german to the mat- 
ter, as he undoubtedly never did nor could 
intend to limit Ireland, so distinguished 
for Bards and Heroes, to one poet and one 
soldier.—Epiror. 





of Dublin) has given to the world many works 
of considerable merit. Of these we shall only 
mention his Giant’s Causeway, and a translation 
of the first Book of Lucretius. This last reflects 
much credit on Ireland, being unquestionably the 
finest translation of that elegant author which 
has hitherto appeared. 





Mitton. 


** Insano juvat indulgere labori.” 

‘ Virc. ZEN. 
. To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

IR, 

Having occasion, a few days ago, to 
turn over some recent Numbers of your publi- 
cation, I found, in No. 54, an article from a 
correspondent (on the subject of a disputed 
passage in Milton) which had, I know not 
how, previously escaped my notice. Upon 
that communication, as it exhibits some 
strange misapprehension, I shall, with your 
leave, occupy a little of your space with a 
comment or two. 

The syntax of the passage in question is 
considered by Drs. Pearce and Newton to 
be so embarrassed as to require a very ma- 
terial alteration in its construction; but the 
only foundation on which its asserted ob- 
Scurity rests—the difficulty of finding with 
what the word “‘ wisdom” is connected by 
the copulative “‘and”—may, I conceive, be 
easily removed. I hope I shall not appear 
presumptuous in expressing my astonish- 
ment, that any intelligent critic should per- 
ceive in those lines any thing knotty and 

cult of solution ; for to me it appears as 
Certain as any thing not demonstrable, that 


there are two modes of interpreting the 
text, each of which suffices to shew that it is 
not at all embarassed: Ist. We may surely 
construe ‘‘ wisdom” with the words ‘* pr2- 
sented with,” reading ‘‘ and” (presented 
with)‘‘ wisdom at one entrance,” &c. 2ndly, 
We may construe “‘ wisdom ” with the words 
“ universal blank of” adopting the reading 
of Mr. Todd. Which of these readings 
presents the train of ideas that really passed 
through the mind of the poet I will not un- 
dertake to determine; but that it is com- 
prised in one of them is plainly the fact, 
and appears in the evident opposition of 
“* the book of knowledge fwir,” i.e. ex- 
panded in his sight, and the beautiful me- 
tonomy of ‘‘ wisdom at one entrance quite 
shut out,” i. e. the volume of nature entirely 
closed to his view. This alone affords the 
strongest grounds for declaring, that your 
correspondent’s proposed punctuation of 
the passage is altogether unnecessary, and 
that such an involution of style was not 
contemplated by the poet. 

How could your correspondent be so (I 
will not say ignorant of, but) inattentive to 
the power of words, as to accuse Mr. Todd 
of ‘* falling into a bull,” because he has 
understood the word ‘‘ universal” in its li- 
mited signification? Is it possible that he 
does not know the synecdoche to be a very 
common figure, especially in poetry? In- 
deed it is of such constant occurrence, that 
we may say, in the words of Quintilian (of 
the same mode of speech,) ‘‘ non modo ora- 
tiones ornat, sed etiam quotidiani sermonis 
usus recipit.” Some striking examples im- 
mediately present themselves: Milton says 
(P. L. ii. 754.)— 

“ How didst thou grieve, then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring.” 


In Shakspeare (Merchant of Venice, iii. 2.) 
we find another— 


‘ Like one of two contending in a prize 
That thinks he hath done well in peoples eyes, 
Hearing applause and universal shout.” 


In Virgil’s Description of Night, it is 
said, ‘‘ cum tacet omnis ager.” Your cor- 
respondent, who cannot conceive how the 
destruction of one organ of sensation can 
be said to produce “ an universal blank of 
nature’s works,” will be equally puzzled to 
imagine how Milton could be guilty of the 
absurdity of making Adam, who had wit- 
nessed the preservation of Noah and his 
family, grieve for the death of all his off- 
spring,—how Shakspeare could make such 
aslip of the pen as to endow a man with the 
= of hearing an wnirersal shout,—and 

ow every part of the globe can be, at the 
same moment, hushed in nocturnal silence. 

If your correspondent have not read 
Watts’s Logic, I would advise him by all 
means to peruse it attentively ; if he have, he 
must have forgotten that writer’s distinc- 
tion between a metaphysical and a moral 
universality ; the latter of which is denoted 
by the terms, all, universal, as well as the 
former. I beg leave, also, to direct his at- 
tention to Dr. Johnson’s third definition of 
** universal,” a reference to which might 





have prevented him from turning into a 





Hibernian blunder, that which Quintilian 
calls an ornament. How frequently, Sir, 
have we seen the fanciful conjecturer (whose 
ill-directed labours have afforded such co- 
pious matter for ridicule) delving ‘‘ cer- 
tain fathom deep,” while the very rubbish 
thrown up by his critical spade only served 
to conceal from view the object of his search 
lying upon the unexplored surface ! 

Having a pen in my hand, I cannot re- 
frain from expressing a wish that has sug- 
gested itself to me, viz. that the Essay on 
the Relation of the Fine Arts to Beauty, in 
the 5th Number of the ‘* Prometheus,” re- 
ferred to in the ‘ Lectures on Dramatic 
Poetry,” may be given to the public in an 
English dress. A faithful translation of this, 
and any other, piece on that subject, by the 
admirable author of the ‘‘ Lectures,” would 
be a valuable acquisition to English litera 
ture. I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 


(or 


London, 26 April 1818. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Oxrorp.—The public examinations of 
this term offer a gratifying proof of the in- 
creased attention paid to study by the 
members of the University: the names of 
those who present themselves for academi- 
cal honours are particularly numerous, and 
include those of four noblemen. 

On Wednesday, the following gentlemen 
were admitted to degrees :— 

Batchelor in Divinity.—The Rev. Charles 
Abel Moysey, of Christ Church. 

Masters of Arts.—Mr. Matthew Harri- 
son, Taberdar of Queen’s College ; Hon. 
and Rev. George Pellew, of Corpus Christi 
College; Mr. John Floyer Wickes, of Exeter 
College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Rev. James Crosse, 
of St. Alban Hall; Mr. William Rees 
Davis, of Worcester College; Henry Owen 
Cleaver, Esq. Student, and Hon. Henry 
Zdward John Howard, of Christ Church ;° 
Mr. Wm. Urmston Eyre, Fellow of New 
College; Mr. Charles Cowper Cholmon- 
deley, and Mr. Fredevick Ackers Dawson, 
of Brasennose College ; Mr. William Adams, 
of Trinity College; Mr. Henry Arthur 
Beckwith, and Mr. Edward George Beck- 
with, of Magdalen College; Mr. John 
Henry Bayly, of Magdalen Hall. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 
Thursday, 23d of April, St. George’s 
Day, the Society of Antiquaries met at 
their apartments in Somerset-place, in 
pursuance of their Statutes and Charter of 
Incorporation, to elect a President, Council, 
and Officers of that Society, for the year 
ensuing, whereupon 
George, Earl of Aberdeen, 
Right Hon. Sir J. Banks, 
F. A. Barnard, Esq. 
William Bray, Esq. 
Nich. Carlisle, Esq. 
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T. Combe, Esq. 

H. Ellis, Esq. 

H. Leycester, Esq. 
Sam. Lysons, Esq. 
Mat. Raper, Esq. 

Rob. Smirke, Esq. jun. 


Eleven of the Council, were re-chosen of 
the new Council. And, 


Geo. Henry, Bishop of Chester, 
S. C. Cox, Esq. 

Samuel Davis, Esq. 

F. Douce, Esq. 

Hudson Gurney, Esq. 

Robert Hamilton, D.D. 

J. H. Markland, Esq. 

J. B. S. Morritt, Esq. 

E. Adolphus, Duke of Somerset, 
Sir George Staunton, Bart. 


Ten of the other Members of the Society, 
were chosen of the new Council, and the 
were severally declared to be the Council 
for the year ensuing; and on a Report 
made of the Officers of the Society, it ap- 
peared, that— 


George, Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. was elected 
President, 

William Bray, Esq. Treasurer, 

Taylor Combe, Esq. Director, 

Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. Secretary, and 

Henry Ellis, Esq. Secretary, for the ensuing 
year. 


Turin.—The Royal Academy of Sciences 
has offered a prize of a gold medal of the 
value of 30 sequins, to the author of the 
best dissertation on the Tragic Merit of 
Alfieri: and as a German critic has lately 
severely censured the works of the Italian 
tragedian, the writers are to examine the 
opinions of that critic. 


The Royal Academy held recently its 
usual sitting, at which the learned Dr. Bar- 
tolomeo Borghesi was present. This pro- 
found archaeologist, to whom we owe an 
explanation of the Fasti Capitolini, lately 
discovered, read a dissertation, in which, 
availing himself of the notices acquired in 
. the Vatican of the - - - - - - Schede of 
Manutius, he informed the meeting, that 
the two stones of Gruter (p. 171, 344) 
though edited as coming from two different 
marbles, were however cut on the two oppo- 
site sides of one base. After having re- 
stored the first to a better reading, and 
proved that the two names cancelled are 
those of the Emperor Mangentius and of 
the Consul Fabius Titianus, he fixed the 

ear, hitherto uncertain, of the prefec- 
ture of Pasifilus, whom Signor Borghesi 
considers to be the same to whom Palladius 
Rutilius dedicated his book De Re rustica, 
thus fixing the true era of that writer.— 
After this, Count Napione proceeded in 
reading his works on the monuments of 
ancient architecture, and read that part 
which treats of this art in the time of Con- 
stantine. Baron Vernazza di Freney read 
a part of his work on the antiquities in 
Piedmont, and on the &tudy of them. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


We have great. satisfaction in being 
enabled to lay before our readers a 
paper hitherto confined to the members 


of a Society, the elegant and classic la- 


| bours of which are but too little known 


to the general public. We have often 
had occasion to remark, that the lite- 
rary and scientific effurts of individuals 
or united bodies in this country, though 
far exceeding in enthusiasm and extent 
those of any nation in the world, are 
mide with a degree of privacy which, 
though honourable to the feelings of 
the parties, cannot yet but be consi- 
dered as detrimental to the cause of 
learning and the arts. Not advocating 
that ostentatious vanity which is ever, 
with or without merit, courting the 
popular gaze, it is evident that there is 
frequently an error on the other side, 
when the virtue of modest retirement 
becomes prejudicial to the interests of 
science. The Dilettanti Society, we 


‘| fear, affords another proof of the aceu- 


racy of this observation. Its country 
is not sufficiently acquainted with its 
proceedings ; of its researches and dis- 
coveries, little is known out of a parti- 
cular circle; and it is only rarely, when 
some of its admirable productions are 
brought to light, that we see how 
deeply the stream of investigation has 
heen running during the long interval 
which has intervened since its great 
preceding monument was erected. 

We rejoice to anticipate from this 
source a new and invaluable work, the 
outline of which will be found in the 
following 


** Account of the Operations of the Mission 
sent by the Society of the Dilettanti to 
Asia Minor, under the auspices of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

ZANTE. 
The improvement of architecture is the 
principal object of a —— of Nobility 
and Gentry in England, who have been for 
many years associated under the name of 
the Society of Dilettanti, already known to 
the world by the former publication of two 
magnificent volumes on the Antiquities of 

Tonia. 

This Society having resolved to exantine 
other remains of architecture in Asia Minor 
which had not hitherto been investigated, 
confided the execution of their plans to 
William Gell, ~~ a member of their 
society, and already celebrated by his in- 
teresting works upon the Trvad, Ithaca, 
and Argolis. Two artists of high merit, 
Mr. Francis Bedford and Mr. John Gandy, 
were appointed as his assistants. These 





gentlemen sailed towards the end of the 





year 1811, and in the beginning of 18]2 
arrived at Zante, from whence they re. 
— to Athens, and being there detained 

y the difficulty of procuring a safe pas- 
sage to Smyrna, employed themselves in 
excavations at Eleusis, where the temples, 
although of so. high importance, had 
never yet been examined, from the depth 
of soil under which their ruins were buried. 
The result of their labours was the dis- 
covery of the great mystic Temple of Ceres, 
consisting in a cella about 180 feet square, 
with a portico of twelve magnificent Doric 
columns of white marble more than six feet 
in diameter. 

The approach to this temple by the 
sacred way from Athens, was over an ex- 
tensive pavement, supposed _by the travel- 
lers to be the area of Triptolemus, on the 
right hand of which was discovered a most 
beautiful small Doric temple in Antis, 
probably of Diana Propyle. . The Pro- 
pyleum itself was exactly similar to that 
of the Acropolis of Athens, already pub- 
lished by Stuart. Within this was a second 
portal of the Corinthian. order, which 
opened immediately into the peribolus of 
the great temple. 

From Athens, the Mission passed into 
Asia, but was prevented by the plague 
from examining the great Ionic temple of 
Sardis. During the month of June it was 
occupied in the examination of the Temple 
of Juno at Samos; and notwithstanding 
the few remains yet existing, ascertained 
exactly its interesting ground plan, which 

roved that, conformab y to the account of 

erodotus, it was one of the largest in the 
world. It had 10 columns upwards of 
six feet in diameter in front, and 2! in its 
flank. It was about 180 feet in breadth, 
and in length more than double. The 
entire circuit of the walls of the ancient 
city is still visible. The mole of Poli- 
crates yet exists, and the sacred road from 
the city to the Herzeum was examined and 
accurately measured. Leaving Samos, the 
Mission proceeded to the Oracular Temple 
of Apollo Didymeus, near Miletus, sur- 
veyed its plan, and obtained several other 

articulars of this. beautiful temple, which 

ad been omitted in the account of. it 
already published in the Ionian Antiquities. 


The travellers then proceeded on their 
voyage by way of Halicarnassus to the site 
of Cnidus, where they found the entire 
circuit of the walls of the city, with many 
other ruins, among which was a portico of 
white marble of the Dorie order, and 
about 400 feet long, an Angora surrounded 
by a colonnade, and a small Corinthian 
temple of white marble, which might be 
entirely rebuilt from its ruins. 

From Cnidus the Mission visited the 
ruins of Telmissus, where there are the 
superb remains of a theatre, and many 
magnificent tombs excavated in the living 
rock. 

From thence they went to Patara, an- 
ciently a flourishing city, but where the 
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In the midst of a quantity of various 
ruins, are those of a magnificent theatre, 
built in the time of Trajan. There is, 
however, nothing of a very remote anti- 
quity, and the acpeeeree appear to be of 
the same date as the public buildings. 

The travellers did not neglect the ex- 
amination of the cities of Myra and Anti- 

hellus in Lycia, and the result of their 
inquiries was a more accurate knowledge 
of the ornaments of the scenes of ancient 
theatres, and the most splendid collection 
of sepulchres that has ever been made. 
The plague again opposed itself to their 
intention of visiting the ruins of Laodicea 
and of Hierapolis; but the Mission suc- 
ceeded in obtaining full and complete 
information on the ruins of the city of 
Aphrodisias, and discovered there the 


, hexastyle Temple of Venus, of which many 


columns yet remain, with a peribolus sur- 
rounded by a magnificent colonnade en- 
tered by a propyleum. They found also 
a vast Agora, surrounded by a colonnade 
and a circus, in good preservation. These, 
and an entire volume of inscriptions, are 
the fruits of the voyage to Aphrodisias. 


The magnificent Temple of Diana Leu- 
cophryne at Magnesia, on the Meander, 
which had been discovered by Mr. Hamil- 
ton in 1803, was measured. Almost every 
part of its architecture was drawn in de- 
tail, as also its frize, which represented 
the battle of the Greeks with the Amazons. 
The temple is about 100 feet in breadth, 
and 200 in length, and of white marble. 
It is peculiarly interesting, as having been 
cited a Vitruvius as a model of the octo- 
style pseudodipteral temple. The tra- 
vellers then visited Priene, and added to 
what was already known relative to this 
city, a plan of the Temple of Minerva 
Polias, more accurately made out, and a 
correction of some errors of consequence 
in the measures already published. The 
Propyleum of the temple was also dis- 
covered, valuable as an example of tetra- 
style Ionic. Many unpublished capitals 
of pilasters of exquisite sculpture were 
found there, and plans of all_ these cities 
were taken, with a map of the mouth of 
the Meander, one of the greatest desiderata 
of Geography. 

The Mission returned to Athens about 
the end of the same year, and having been 
again detained there, employed itself in 
excavations and measures of the Temple of 
Nemesis at. Rhamnus, erected after the 
battle of Marathon, and adorned with 
most beautiful sculpture. It there ob- 
tained most accurate details of the ancient 
construction of roofs ; and also discovered 
a most ancient temple of Themis, and a 
considerable part of the statue of the god- 
dess. Interesting discoveries were made 
of the ruins of Thoricum, and the propy- 
leum of the Temple of Minerva, at Sunium, 
Was measured. 

The plans and elevations of all these 
edifices were correctly ascertained, and de- 
tailed in the most elegant drawings by the 
artists of the Mission, it being the intention 
of the Society of Dilettanti to engrave and 


offer them to the public for the improve- 
ment of national taste.” 

Such is the report of this interesting 
Mission ; to which is added a Catalogue 
of the architectural plans and draw- 
ings, maps and views, made during its 
progress, amounting to no fewer than 
four hundred and eighty-three of the 
most useful and curious description. A 
vote of congratulation was moved in the 
Society by Mr. Wilkins, on the acquisi- 
tion of so much important information ; 
and the gentlemen to whose labours so 
auspicious a result was owing, received 
the unanimous thanks of those who 
sent them forth. 

Grecian architecture has not by the 
united efforts of all Europe, for the last 
thirty years, been enriched by so many 
beautiful documents; and the elaborate 
drawings from the buildings of Attica 
alone, hitherto unknown, and brought 
to light through the exertions of this 
Mission, will form a volume not sur- 
passed by any architectural publication 
extant. 





THE SALOON OF ARTS. 


There is a fine gallery of works of art, 
under the above title, at present open in 
Old Bond Street. The proprietors of pic- 
tures, foreign as well as British, aware that 
the best market, for such as they may wish 
to dispose of, is to be found in London, 
adopt this method of offering them to no- 
tice, as well as the more common mode of 
exposing them to auction; and the places 
so employed are seen in the double capa- 
city of exhibition and sale-room. Mr. 
Christie, about a fortnight ago, sold an ad- 
mirable collection of paintings, that went 
far towards redeeming the character of 
these sales, which have been for a long time 
little else than a vent for rubbish, which 
could not otherwise be sold, occasionally 
shewing a good picture as a sort of bait for 
the multitude of bad ones. The collection 
in Bond Street is, in our opinion, desery- 
ing of the same distinction with the par- 
ticular auction to which we have alluded. 
It boasts of a number of capital works, and 
to excellence adds much variety. There 
are not only many good specimens of al- 
most all the celebrated Italian and Flemish 
masters, the best known in this country, 
but a vast number of works of noted men, 
of whom we know very little beyond their 
names and general characters. From this 
class, while we exclude acharmingLandseape 
and Cattle by Paul Potter, and some exqui- 
site interiors by P. Neefs, we cannot sepa- 
rate several clever heads by Nogari in imi- 
tation of Rembrandt, and others in his own 
style, of which the flesh is admirable; some 
Seripture pieces by Mazzuchelli (detto il 
Morazzoni) which are truly Corregiesque ; 
and productions by Agricola, Moroni, Si- 





bella, Orsi, Procaccini; and- others—in 





which we think it not improbable that even 
the connoisseur will trace those peculiari- 
ties which have many and many a time 
within the last thirty years been dwelt upon 
as the distinctions of other artists more fa- 
miliar to English dealers, if not to the bet- 
ter informed discriminators of manner and 
style. It is within our memory that the 
Truchessian Gallery honestly assigned pic- 
tures to their real masters, and lost much 
money by calling Fyt, Fyt, instead of Sny- 
ders; and so of imitators of Rembrandt, 
&c. who were confessed to be imitators, in- 
stead of being held up as originals ; and 
without meaning to ascribe the same purity 
of attribution to this Gallery, we really 
think that in many cases it fairly attempts 
to name the true author of the work, when 
it might adveatogoontty, and without fear 
of detection, lay it to the door of a higher 
artist. 

It contains also some very curious minia- 
ture drawings from the Vatican, and Crayon 
heads by Piazzetta. 





RUBENS’ GALLERY, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 


This is another Institution of the same 
kind, and named from possessing, among 
its various pictures, one of the noblest works 
of Rubens which has been seen in Eng- 
land. It is called the Triumph of Charity ; 
but, not having seen the companions, * 
which we understand lead to this denomi- 
nation, we are much inclined to question 
its accuracy. But whatever the subject 
may be, the execution is worthy of the 
great master from whose pencil it came. 
Indeed the composition is not only in his 
highest, but in his purest style, and there is 
a degree of consistency in the whole not al- 
ways found in his productions. The dress 
of the female, it is true, though admirably 
painted, is not consonant to the character 
of the allegory, which unquestionably re- 
quired a slightly draped figure ; the car is 
heavy and inelegant; and parts of the 
lower groups are out of drawing—we may 
specifically notice the child’s ‘hand hold- 
ing a torch. But there is aring of boys 
floating about the principal form, than 
which the art never created any thing 
more wonderful. The air absolutely sur- 
rounds them ; they are solid, yet buoyant 
as the element which bears them—nothing 
can surpass their effect. Every one is a 
study of the first class, for flowing outline, 
and foreshortening. The landscape on the 
left, over the lions which draw the car, is 
also delightful. We can truly say, that 
this work, though damaged, is so astonish- 
ing that the lover of the arts may pass days 
in gazing upon it untired. 

There are here also, together with many 
remarkable works by other famous hands 
some fine portraits by Velasquez. Two of 
these are whole-lengths of Philip IV. of 
Spain, and his minister Count Olivarez, the 
patron of the artist. Though not the best 








* There are four of them, purchased by Lord 
Grosvenor. 
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works of Velasquez which we have seen, 
there is wonderful merit in these pictures, 
and they acquire much interest from the 
near connexion of the originals with the 
fortunes of the painter. We do not forget 
that on the first portrait rose the whole super- 
structure of royal protection and fame, and 
that the delighted monarch determined 
that no hand but Velasquez’ should trace his 
likeness (See Bryan’s Dictionary of Pain- 
ters.) It may also be noticed, on meeting 
Rubens and the Spaniard together in this 
room, that in 1627, when the former went 
ambassador to Madrid, he formed an inti- 
macy with the latter, and it is not much to 
imagine that these pictures, thus fortui- 
fae y conjoined, were painted about that 
ime. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 








ANTICIPATION. 
THE OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION. 
(From Richard in Town, to Robin in the Country.) 


Somerset House, 

Dear Ronin, 3d May, 1818. 
Once more in the midst of our fam’d picture mart, 
Our cheap shilling show, and our bazar of art, 
Where all, if their stomachs allow them to stay, 
May feast upon pictures the whole of the day; 
And never was, surely, a twelvepenny crowd 
A much greater quantum of freedom allow’d. 

Here the men from the East, and the men 

from the West, 

Bring the labours of art to their critical test, 

And deal out their knowledge and amateur skill, 

And — blame, and blunder, as much as they 
will; 

For all think the pleasure in secing the sight 

Is to find it all wrong, and to set it all right. 

With a connoisseur look, and a connoisseur 

glass, 

From picture to picture in censure they pass : 

“¢ That curtain’s too red, or that sky is too blue, 

Or the keeping, or colour, is bad in that view.” 

Here one makes a shrew’d anatomical point, 

And shews that the arm, leg, o. neck’s out of 
joint; 

Another finds fault with the true picture twist, 

And swears that the hand don’t belong to the 
wrist; 

And now the throng thickens, and now the folks 
squeeze, 

You may elbow a Lord or a Duke, if you please. 

if the weather proves warm, you may judge in 
the case 

’Twixt the paint on the canvass and that on the 
face, 

And the shade with the substance may boldly 
compare, 

As all pay their shilling to have a good stare. 

To see the fine sights, and to buy a fine gown, 
Peter Puddle has trundled his daughter to town: 
With pressing importance he enters the rout, 
And fancies he knows what it is all about. 

* Now look at that picture! I say, Suse, look 
there! 

They won't make us think ¢hat was done for the 
May’r! 

Here, stand in my place, wench, and mind you, 

° don’t budge, 

I'll show you at once I'm a bit of a judge. 

Does his eyes look on me now, or do they on you? 

Why then if they don’t, girl, it never will do, 





I was told by the man in our parish who paints, 

When I made the tight bargain to touch up our 
saints, 

That a portrait that does not look al! the room 
round, 

Is not worth the price of the colours it ground. 

If you go to the left, or you go to the right, 

Your true picture always should keep you in 
sight.” 

And thus, while the critical mania goes round, 

All the beauties are lost, and the faults are all 
found. 


“Tam pond’ring, friend Giles” (said a book- 
keeping cit, 

Who thought he spoke well, tho’ it was not all 
wit, 

“* On the scarcity made in our bullion of late, 

Which went nigh to stagger the strength of the 
State : 

I see it, friend Giles, I can see it quite clear, 

That most of the mischief originates here. 

Why the gold on these frames, man, is all of it 
waste, 

Which is paying, I think, rather too dear for 
taste :”’ 

And more had he said,—but cut short by his wife, 

Whose pride with his pocket was ever at strife :— 

For seeing her neighbour, the Cheesemonger’s 
spouse, 

Look down from her frame, gave her spirits 
the rouse, 

And placing within her good husband’s her arm, 

Which acted the part of « spell or a charm, 

Still keeping her eye on her neighbour’s broad face, 

Paused a moment for matter, then stated the 
case ,— 

“ In her age Mrs. Butterpat s‘nks half a score, 

And the Painter as much, or perhaps something 
more, 

You and I, my dear Mudge, are but just in our 
prime, 

Which for having our pictures is sure the best 
time, 

And the man in our garret can do them, you know, 

For without it you'll scarce think the sum he 
will owe. 

** Now, Sir, don’t you think,’’ (said a Prig, 
taking hold 

Of the man who stood next him,) ‘‘ the fellow 
was bold, 

To hang on the walls such a vile piece of stuff ? 

The hands and the feet may be done well enough, 

But as to the coat they have hung on his back, 

Why it fits just as well as a shirt or a sack : 

Not a man that I keep on the board of my shop 

But would ery out for shame / on this vile piece of 
slop, 

All who know what a coat is, with me too must 


join; 

Don’t you think, Sir, I’m right ?’’—* Sir, the 
picture is mine, 

And when next you a critical judgment afford, 

Let it be on your men, and your shop, and your 
board.’ 

But how does it fare with the Sons of the brush, 
As eager to find out their stations they rush ; 
Now high, and now low, shoots the eye’s rapid 

glance, 
Scarce daring to meet with its lottery chance : 
Midst the broad blaze of gold, and the bright 
glare of red, 
The baits which for common observers are spread, 
If at length it is found, pray how does it appear, 
Why much better at home, than thus hanging 
up here ; 
In some corner obscure, or its back to the light, 
It mocks all inspection, and baffles the sight, 





And giving to spleen and to anger ita seope, 
They wish for the council and hangmen* a rope, 
Bite their lips, and go home in a fit of despair, 
For the next Exhibition again to prepare, 
Adding still to the mass, and increasing the stock, 
Till by hundreds they fall at the auctioneer’s 
knock, . 
Nor dreaming, tho’ yearly they add to the heap, 
That the art and the artists are getting more cheap. 
Poor Crosswit is seen for the twenty-fifth year, 
With a look of sad omen and brow as severe : 
—Say his works are hung up, he replies with a 
frown— 
«© No, Sir, you’re mistaken, my works are hung 
down ; 
As low as my feet now my labours are found, 
But ’tis not in this way I shall ever gain ground.” 
With others the circle of labour goes round, 
They work at the loom, or they plough up the 
ground, 


And Time the consumer still finds them employ, ° 


For of food all must eat, and all clothing destroy. 
But consuming of Art even Time does not like, 
And still passes on, as unwilling to strike ; 

If he preys on the picture, or crumbles the bust, 
It is not til! the Artists are laid in the dust. 


On the choice of profession, then, anxiously pause 
For a snare is this annual show and applause, 
And much like the outside of what we behold, 
Where Fortune appears with her facing of gold, 
While within all is empty, and silent, and cold. 
’Tis the fair fruit of promise, so dear to the sight, 
Which once pluck’d and tasted, there ends the 
delight. 
But of those who can look upon poverty still, 
And would rather be famish’d than baulk’d of 
their will, 
*Tis in vain to admonish with maxims of care, 
When they combat for praise, and can live upon 
air. 


But now, my dear Robin, the end of my paper 
Has warned me that compliments too must be 
taper, 
And so to this line J shall just add another, 
To say that I am your affectionate Brother, 
F RICHARD. 


* The hangmen arc so called, from having the 
disposition of the pictures entrusted to them. 





AN ODE TO HEALTH. 
In imitation of Collins’s Ode to Simplicity. 





Meta ceso, maxcica Tyrese, 
TenArcmavta, xa AauTes yagiTw sag 
Deberde ywers, ovders evdarymwy WeAss. 


O thou, first guest of Earth, 
Whom Nature at one birth, 
With Temperance, thy meck-ey’d sister, bore, 
And bad thee range at will 
Through Eden’s groves, which still 
Beneath thy smile eternal verdure wore ; 


Thou, who to gay parade 
And boards with dainties spread, 
Preferring, rustic Nymph, the woodland cell, 
Delight’st, unheeded, there 
On herbs and fruits to fare, 
Oh deign, unfashion’d Health, with me to dwell. 


By fam’d Olympia’s plain, 
Where heroes strove amain 
To wrest the palm from Victory’s oliv’d hand, 
By whom thou stoodst, her maid, 
In simple vest array’d, 
And Exercise and Freedom join’d the band. 
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————————— 
By all those green retreats, 
Thine and the Muses’ seats, 
Which erst in early days thy footsteps charm’d, 
What time the Samian Sage 
Reform’d the admiring age, 
And list’ning states to kindred virtues warm’d. 


By all those pleasures known 
To thee, blest Nymph, alone, 
Pure as thou tasted as the fount began, 
Ere Luxury had dyed, 
With streams from Vice supplied, 
The tide that ever since alloy’d has ran. 


O let me, Health, be blest 
With thee my constant guest; 
And Temperance the plain repast prepare ; 
Though Sol his warm rays bring 
To aid the budding Spring, 
Vain are his rays without thy pow’r is there. 


With costly gifts thee too 
The Lordling proud would woo, 
Panting for joys that Lux’ry can’t afford, 
And court thee by his side 
To sit an honour’d bride, 
Though far he chase thy sister from his board. 


But other scenes than these 
Thy temperate wishes please, 

Or sunny hill, or lawn, or shady grove ; 
With maids and shepherds found, 
Dancing in frolic round, 

Or list’ning to the accents soft of Love. 


Yet still with virgin care 
Dost thou deny his prayer, 
While pants thy bosom with averted charms, 
Till Virtue, maiden coy, 
Acknowledges the boy, 
And bids thee take him to thy raptur’d arms. 


Let others madly dare 
To ascend ambition’s car ; 
For honours or for wealth let others call, 
Wealth impotently great 
Appears in idle state, 
Unless thy smile illume the banner’d hall. 


Enough, sweet Nymph, for me, 
From care, from riches free, 
To climb with thee some mountain far away, 
There Nature’s charms to scan, 
Unseen, unheard by man, 
And pay our welcome to the rising daft 


While as Aurora’s beam, 
That aye in many a stream 
Diverging, gradual steals o’er Nature’s works, 
Reflection soft may wind 
Through all the tracts of mind, 
Discov’ring where, conceal’d, Idea lurks. 
TyrRo. 





PROLOGUE 
TO THE NEW TRAGEDY, 
BELLAMIRA, OR THE FALL OF TUNIS. 
By Wm. G. Grahain, Esq. 
Whoe'’er on ages past has wisely thought, 
And felt the moral by example taught, 
Has learnt that Empire built on crime is vain, 
And short the date of guilty grandeur’s reign. 
Behold, where, trac’d on ancient story’s page, 
Proud Carthage stands the wonder of her age,— 
Beams o’er the world the splendour of her name, 
And grasps with mighty hand the scroll of 
Fame :— 
Till sunk at last beneath her load of crimes, 
She fell—the blot and beacon of her times ! 
Next, mid the darkness of barbaric night, 
Uprises Tunis on the averted sight : 


There Moslem faith with Moslem fierceness 
joined, 

Crushed the free soul, and chained the aspiring 
mind,— 

Till, roused by pity for a suffering world, 
Imperial Cuar.es his victor flag unfurled, 
Poured on her blood-stained towers the storm of 


war, 

And dashed Haradin from his trophied car ; 

From Christian captives snapped the galling 

chain, 

And gave them life and liberty again ! 

But vainly were the bolts of slavery riven, 

And short the respite to our nature given,— 

Europe once more beheld, in shuddering fear, 

The turban’d corsair urge his wild career,— 

Saw the pale crescent sweep the ocean wave, 

No sword to avenge—no pitying arm to save : 

When thou, my Country! in thy love of right, 

Lent to the weeping world thy giant might, 

Broke the dread withering spell of Freedom’s 
sleep, 

And rolled thy thunders o’er the insulted deep. 

On this famed shore our poet spreads the scene, 
And pictures times and things that once have been : 
His task this night, to paint the Christian’s fate, 
Galled by the fiend-like scourge of Moslem hate,— 
To paint the struggle of that fateful hour, 

When Man flings off the chains of guilty power, 
The avenging sword for faith and freedom draws, 
And will prevail, or perish in their cause ! 

With storied truth he blends a tale of woe, 

And bids your tears for fancied sorrows flow,— 
Claims your compassion for a Wife’s distress, 
And a sad Father’s guiled loneliness,— 
Pourtrays the effects of passions unrefined, 

And the stern outlaw’s waywardness of mind. 

If Nature’s colours through his portraits shine, 
Your just applause will crown the proud design ; 
Deep on his heart whilst former praises press, 
He dares again to hope a like success. 





ON THE LOSS OF A FRIEND. 


Entombed in a grave ’neath the emerald wave, 
e soft green weed for his pillow, 
Where Naiads weep, and their vigils keep, 
O’er one who rests ’neath the billow— 


From a world of cares, in a grave of tears, 
The Friend of my soul lies sleeping ; 

Yet it had not been, if his fate I’d seen, 
That I should thus be left weeping. 


I’d have sprang in the wave, to die or to save, 
Not fate from my arms should have tore him, 

For ’tis far more pain, being left to remain, 
Through many long years to deplore him. 


I sigh me alone, without echo’s my moan, 
None sooth or share my sorrow, . 

But they gaze on my grief, and wonder relief 
Hath not come with their all-healing morrow. 


Then I haste me away, and disconsolate stray, 
And fly from such worldly condoling, 
Turn my tear-dim’d eye to the bright-orb’d sky, 
And oh! feel it most consoling. DELTA. 
2 


THE DRAMA. 





Drury Lane.—Jew or Mauta.—Chris- 
topher Marlowe (born in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI.) the greatest dramatic genius of 
all Shakspeare’s predecessors, and the most 
eulogized in his own times, was the author 
of eight plays, of which ‘‘ The Rich Jew of 





Malta,” revived on Friday week at Drury 


Lane Theatre,* was the sixth in order. Of 
this play, that able critic Dr. Drake, in his 
“« Shakspeare and his Times,” most judi- 
ciously observes :— 

«« The prejudice against the Jews during 
the reign of Elizabeth, was excessive ; none 
were suffered to reside in the kingdom, and 
every art encouraged that could stimulate 
the hatred of the people against this perse- 
cuted race. No engine was better caleu- 
lated for this purpose than the stage, and 
no characters were ever more relished, or 
more malignantly enjoyed, than the Bara- 
bas of Marlowe, and the Shylock of Shak- 
speare. The distance, however, between 
them, as well with regard to truth of deli- 
neation, as to poetical vigour of conception, 
is infinite; for whilst the Jew of Marlowe 
can be considered in no other light than as 
the mere incarnation of a fiend, that of 
Shakspeare possesses, with all his ferocity 
and cruelty, such a touch of humanity as 
classes him distinctly with his species, and 
renders him, if not a very probable, yet a 
very possible being.” 

And of Marlowe’s general qualifications, 
the same acute author remarks ‘‘ he was 
egregiously misled by bad models, and his 
want of taste has condemned him, as a wri- 
ter for the stage, to an obscurity from 
which he is not likely to emerge.” This 
seems also the opinion of one of our 
greatest critics, Mr. Gifford, and of 
another distinguished writer on our ancient 
dramatic literature, Mr. Lambe. We are 
afraid that Mr. Kean and the Drury Lane 
managers are mistaken in the contrary opi- 
nion. Barabas is indeed an unnatural cha- 
racter—an utter fiend, without one touch 
of humanity, even if we look for it in that 
selfishness, or rather feeling for self, which 
is inseparable from man. The play opens 
with his gloating over immeasurable riches. 
The Turkish fleet arrives off Malta, to de- 
mand an arrear of tribute, and the Governcr 
amerces the Jews to pay it. Barabas is 
found to possess more than all the wealth 
of the place besides, and in the equitable 
dealings of those times, it is not only seiz- 
ed, but he is driven from his abode, which 
is transformed into a nunnery. Much of 
his secret horde being concealed in his 
house, he causes his daughter, Abigail, to 
pretend conversion, in order to obtain ac- 
cess to it, and rescue his property. This 
she accomplishes, and her demoniacal fe- 
ther, to revenge himself on the Governor, 
brings about a rencontre for his daughter’s 
favour between her beloved Don Mathias, 
and Don Lodovic, the Governor’s son, in 





* His other pieces were, Zamburlaine the 
Great, or the Scythian Shepherd, part the first, 
and part the second, brought on the stage about 
1588, and printed in 1590—this play furnishes 
Pistol with some of his fustian : ‘* Lust’s Domi- 
nion, or the Lascivious Queen :” ** The Trouble- 
some Raigne and Lamentable Death of Edward 
the Second, King of England :’’ ** The Massacre 
of Paris, with the Death of the Duke of Guise: 
** The Tragical Historie of the Life and Death of 
Doctor Faustus :” and, “ The Tragedie of Dido, 
Queene of Carthage,’’ written in conjunction with 
Thomas Nash, printed in 1594, and sold at the 





Roxburghe sale for seventeen guineas, 
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which both are slain. Abigail, affected by 
this, turns Nun in earnest, and the Jew, in 
revenge of her apostasy, contrives to poison 
her and the whole nunnery. She, however, 
confesses to a Friar in Articulo Mortis, and 
her father finds it necessary also to make 
away with this witness by strangling him. 
Tn the original, the Friar’s dead body is set 
up behind a door, and a brother of the or- 
der, who had before quarrelled with him, 
knocks him down by accident, is accused 
by Barabas of the murder, found guilty, 
and executed. This, our readers will re- 
mark, isthe foundation of George Colman’s 
yery entertaining though licentious story of 
the Knight and Friar: it is omitted in the 
new cast of the play. and Barabas is made 
to kill both friars. We ought to have stated, 
that early in the play Barabas purchases a 
Thracian captive slave (Ithamore) to assist 
him in his villanies, who turns out a worthy 
coadjutor, till at length, when he has his 
master in his power, getting entangled by 
a Courtesan and her brayo, he becomes im- 
portunate for large sums, and betrays their 
murderous secrets. Barabas,roused toa sense 
of his danger, visits the scene of his slave’s 
orgies as a minstrel and poisons the trio, in 
the original by a flower, in the revival by a 
powder thrown into their wine. They, how- 
ever, live long enough to confess all to the 
Governor, and Barabas apparently dying at 
the same time is thrown, like a dog, over the 
walls. He recovers from the trance into 
which a sleep otion had thrown him, and 
delivers up a ta, by a hidden entrance, to 
its besiegers. The Sultan appoints him go- 
yernor, and he devises the destruction of 
Turks and Christians to secure his own 
power, but by the counterplot of the for- 
mer Governor whom he has made his con- 
fident, falls into his own snare, and is 
destroyed by the same means which were 
to have destroyed the Sultan. 

Such is this tissue of extravagance and 
horror. The principal character is a mon- 
ster, and his acts neither excite sympathy 
nor interest, for we hear of poisoning nunne- 
ries, hanging monks, assassinating courte- 
zans, and blowing up Turkish armies, with 
precisely the same indifference. Every 
_ part of the play is alike odious—it is one 
sink of folly, madness, and crime—one 
mass of improbability. If any moral is to 
be inculcated by dramatic representation, 
we should be glad to learn what is the moral 
that may be drawn from this vile and abo- 
ininable condensation of wickedness ? Mar- 
lowe was the Spagnoletto of dramatists— 
His phrenzied and horrible conceptions 
connot be read without disgust, though we 
are sometimes arrested by the poetic gran- 
deur of particular passages, and the fearful 
force of his portraiture of the malignant 
passions. But to hear these passages re- 
cited, and to see these diabolical deeds 
acted, is beyond endurance; and we were 
astonished alike at the depraved judgment 
which revived them for the stage, and the 
(if not bought) corrupt taste which suffered 
them to pass without condemnation. It is 
impossible, however, that so bad a play can 
be performed many nights, though this 





THE LIPERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Theatre is accustomed to struggle through 
as many blank audiences as any theatre 
ever was. 

Of the acting there is little to observe: 
Mr. Kean delivered Marlowe pretty much 
as that poet ought to be delivered, of whom 
it was said he was 

‘* Fit to write passions for the souls helow, 

If any wretched souls in passion speak.” 
He was as violent, raving, and fiendish, as 
heart of spectator could desire, save when 
he sung a song to the harp which, mirabile 
dictu, has been com Le by Mr. Nathan, 
a Jew, for this play! Poor Kean was en- 
cored in it; for it was like seeing the lions 
to have a great tragedian display himself 
operatically! Of the other actors, Harley 

one had any thing to do, and he did it so 

well as to “ divid2 the crown ”— 

Kean sent up music to the gods; 

He brought their laughter down. 

Indeed he was as merry a cut-throat as 
the chief character was a savage one, and 
between the two, Marlowe was rendered as 
absurd and detestable as possible. Our 
earnest hope is never to behold such a re- 
presentation again. 


Thursday saw the first, and we suppose 
last, night of a new romantic drama, called 
the Mountain Chief: a most low and mi- 
serable compilation of worn-out materials. 
Unless it is tried again, we shall not waste 
time in pointing out its gross absurdities. 
It is, we observe, announced for repeti- 
tion, and most impudently stated in the 
bills to have been received ‘‘ with unani- 
mous applause,” when in fact it was hooted, 
as it deserved, from the stage. But we 
need not wonder at this, for the Bil/ Printer 
is the Author! Was his te submitted, 
as usual, to the Carpenter 





Covent GarpEN.—Bellamira continues 
to be played thrice a week, interlined with 
Rob Roy and the Devil’s Bridge, pleasing 
drama and opera. Nor are we surprised at 
the Tragedy’s standing its ground, since 
the admirably-written play bills state, 
“«« The Fall of Tunis, having been received 
throughout by a most crowded audience 
with silent attention and tears not to be 
restrained, only interrupted by sponta- 
neous and heartfelt bursts of approbation, 
which at the fall of the curtain seemed to 
be concentrated into one voice, will be re- 
peated,” &c. &c. This is the very essence 
of Puff, and of the Sublime in the class of 
literary composition to which it belongs. 








DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 

NEWS. 
All the accounts from India concur 
in stating that the Mahratta Chiefs, 
Scindia, Holkar, the Berar Rajah, and 
others, have thought it proper to adhere 
to the British, and unite in extirpating 
their late unruly dependents the Pin- 
darees.—By the private letter of a 
friend, we learn that great promotions 


— 
have taken place in consequence of the 
general war, which has occasioned the 
British Government to raise several 
more regiments of cavalry and infantry, 
and a large body of auxiliary horse, 
every thousand horse having a com- 
mandant, and suitable establishment of 
European officers and staff. 

The army in the Deccan, commanded 
by General Hyslop, amounts to 70,000 
men, exclusive of which there are four 
large divisions in Hindoostan, and one 
of them is commanded by the Marquis 
of Hastings in person. 

The death of Meer Khan, an enter- 
prising and restless enemy, will add ‘o 
the facility of re-establishing order. 
There have been some disturbances in 
Ceylon, but of a very slight kind.—It 
is reported, that owing to some further 
misunderstanding with China, the Or- 
lando Frigate, Captain Clovell, has 
sailed from Macao to Canton, to sustain 
the British interests and character. 

The French Chambers are still occu- 
pied with the budget; the amount of 
the foreign requisitions has been laid 
before them, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington hailed as an arbiter who has 
tempered justice with merey in ar- 
ranging these large accounts of Europe. 
Lord Kinnaird has quitted Paris, it 
seems, rather clandestinely; but no 
judgment of the cause can be formed 
till his Lordship’s promised pamphlet 
appears. 

At home we have little news. Our 
own budget is also coming aut piece- 
meal: its chief features are a loan, 
and a change of stock.—The Duke of 
Kent, it is said, will espouse Prince 
Leopo’s sister. His Royal Highness 
is the branch of royalty whom the 
Whigs support.—A Spa-fields meeting 
is projected for Monday. 








LITERARY INTELEIGENCE. 


Iranian Literature.—We learn by 
letters from Rome, that the splendid edition 
of the Eneid preparing for publication at 
the expence of her Grace the Duchess of 
Devonshire, is in great forwardness, and 
will probably appear in the month of Sep- 
tember next. it is the Italian translation 
by Annibal Caro, and will be published in 
two large volumes. Only two hundred and 
thirty copies are to be printed, of which the 
Duchess retains one hundred and for 
herself, and the other eighty are to belong 
to the printer (de Romanis at Rome.) Four- 
and-twenty views, representing the actual 
state of places in Italy, mentioned by 
Virgil, will adorn this editjon : the will be 
engraved by M. Gemelin, from drawings 





by the first artists in Rome, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





Lord Byron’s poem of the Giaour has 
been translated into Italian verse, by Signor 
Pellegrino Rossi. 

A new edition has been published, at 
Rome, of the celebrated Treatise on Paint- 
ing by Lionardo da Vinci. This new edi- 
tion is made after a manuscript fortunately 
discovered in the Vatican Library: it con- 
tains a great many very interesting chapters 
which have never before been published, 
and will doubtless be a valuable acquisition 
to the lovers of the fine arts. 





VARIETIES. 


The Venetian Manuscripts lately arrived 
from the Continent have been unpacked, 
and partly arranged.—Many of them are 
most beautifully illuminated, and by reason 
of age, highly interesting to the antiquary. 
It is reported that they were purchased by 
the Curators of the ‘Bodleian Library for 
the sum of 5,500/.—O2/ford Herald. 


Jeu p’esprit.—To the Editor of the Quo- 
tidienne :—Sir, From a late article in your 
journal, I observe that Made Krudener, and 
her principal secretary, M. Keller, announce 
that the world will soon be at an end, and 
that the day of judgment is rapidly ap- 
proaching. Allow me likewise, ex passant, 
toexpress my satisfaction at finding that 
my sex now enjoys the privilege of saying 
and doing the most extraordinary things 
imaginable. This, together with my own 
—— has induced me to note down 
such signs as appear to me to presage the 

rand aad pe 2 catastrophe ih quutien. 

know not, I confess, whether the planets 
have deviated from their wonted path, whe- 
ther the ices have diminished at the poles, 
whether corn now contains less nutritive 
substance than formerly, &c. &c.; but, Sir, I 
think I have discovered many other symp- 
toms of the termination of a world, which, 
having existed (according to philosophical 
suppositions) about fifteen thousand years, 
may certainly be resigned to its fate, and 
cannot in reason complain of being cut off 
in the flower of its age. 

Within my sphere of observation, I have 
remarked many things which cannot be 
natural, and which, I assure you, give rise 
to the most serious reflections. 

To begin then with what concerns my- 
self, I must inform you that my husband is 
so changed, that I scarcely know him. 
Would you believe it, Sir? he absolutely 
refuses to buy me a new Cochemire, or to 
pay my milliner’s last bill, under pretence 
that he cannot afford it! He declares his 
determination to be master in his own 
house! in a word, Sir, his whole conduct 
towards me proves that he has not a vestige 
of common sense remaining. However, 
this is nothing, and even under such a 
state of things the world might possibly 
last some little time longer. But a poet of 
my acquaintance evinced a singular instance 
of modesty last week: he confessed to 
me, that there were perhaps a few instances 
of negligence to be found in his hemis- 





tichs; and that he was only the second 
poet in the world! : 

But I have something yet more wonderful 
to tell. The most liberal philosopher I 
know, who has saved the universe thirty 
times within the last thirty years, by means 
of his primordial truths and fundamental 
principles, this philosopher acknowledged 
the other day that the world was not yet 
saved, and that much remained to be done 
ere that object could be accomplished ; that 
several of his truths were in reality untrue, 
that one or two of his principles could not 
possibly be applied, and for that reason 
appeared somewhat ridiculous. He more- 
over confessed that several intelligent gen- 
tlemen of his acquaintance have not yet 
attained that degree of perfectibility which 
they wished to make us believe they had, 
and that among the perfections of the age 
afew momentous errors had accidentally 
intruded themselves. 

To judge from these confessions, Sir, 
one could scarcely answer for the world’s 
lasting three weeks longer. I may add, 
that whilst sitting before my looking-glass 
the other day, I observed several spots on 
my forehead, which has always been whiter 
than the finest satin, (you will be pleased 
to recollect that this perfectly coincides 
with the spots on the sun’s disk.) Besides, 
Sir, you cannot fail to have noticed, that 
almost every day appointed for the prome- 
nades at Longchamp has proved rainy, and, 
worse than all, I have every reason to fear 
that no one so much as noticed my elegant 
carriage and superb harness, or the new 
hat which I wore ornamented with a bou- 
quet of polyanthus and lilac. When, in 
addition to all this, it is recollected that 
America and Africa repel the lights of this 
age, and that Potier is going to the Porte 
Saint-Martin, the best thing we can do is 
to be speedy in obtaining passports for the 
chaos which must necessarily follow the end 
of a world, of which indeed I am heartily 
tired whenever there is no performance at 
the opera, or a new piece is repeated night 
after night at the theatres. CAROLINE. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
APRIL, 
Thursday, 23—Thermometer from 43 to 45. 
Barometer from 29, 71 to 29, 63. 
Wind NE. 1.—Generally raining. Some swal- 
lows seen. May nearly in flower in some warm 
places. 
Rain fallen, 225 of an inch. 
Friday, 24—Thermometer from 41 to 51. 
Barometer from 29, 52 to 29, 48. 
Wind NE. $—Generally cloudy ; the sun broke 
out about noon for a very short time: raining 
smartly in the evening. 
Rain fallen, 6 of an inch. 


Saturday, 25—Thermometer from 41 to 57. 
Barometer from 29, 35 to 29, 46. 
Wind N. f and S. 1.—Wind became South, and 
rose to one, about 9 in the morning. Morning 
very cloudy, afternoon and evening clear. 
Rain fallen, 525 of an inch. 
Sunday, 26—Thermometer from 40 to 64. 
Barometer from 29, 60 to 29, 67. 
Wind NE. and SE. }—The wind this morning 
from the N, when the clouds were moving from 
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the South: much various cloud. Much thunder 
in the W. and NW. about one, and in the 
afternoon. Much lightning, some forked, in the 
evening, all round the horizon, but more parti- 
cularly in the NE. 
Rain fallen, 25 of an inch. 
Monday, 27—Thermometer from 50 to 62. 
Barometer from 29, 67 to 29, 83. 

Wind S. 4.—Rainizg in the morning and at 
noon, afternoon clear, evening cloudy, with 
lightning in the NW. The swallows more general. 

Rain fallen, 1 of an inch, 
Tuesday, 22—Thermometer from 45 to 62. 
Barometer from 29, 98 to 30, 16. 

Wind S. and SW. }.—Clear. Many bats flying 
about this evening. 

W¥ ednesday, 29—Thermometer from 30 to 63. 
Barometer from 30, 18 to 30, 10. 

Wind EbN. and SE. }.—Clear; this morning 
at five the ground was very white. 

The Sun will be eclipsed on Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 5th. The beginning, clock time, 
5b, 54’. 17’,.—Greatest obscuration, 6". 48’. 
End, 7, 43’. 20”. Digits eclipsed, 4°. 31’. on 
the Sun’s southern limb. The large cluster of 
spots and the two small ones on the Sun’s disk, 
will be worthy attention. 

Latitude 51. 37.32. N. 
Longitude 3. 51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTICES. 

We thank L. P pec his communication on 
Pasicrapny, and will be happy to hear fur- 
ther from him on that important subject. 

The song from Koerner, and other poeti- 
cal favours, inour next. On glancing over 
our Contributions of this kind, we discover 
so many pretty and interesting articles, 
that we must endeavour to lessen our arrear 
by devoting an extra column or two weekly 
to poetry. 

From several very excellent works re- 
cently published respecting India, we are 
preparing a digest, which ina few Numbers 
will, we trust, afford our readers a clear 
and accurate view of the geographical, poli- 
tical, and moral state of that mighty Empire, 
which, generally speaking, is surprisingly 
little known to the British people. 

J. A. shall be gratified. 

Gwylim has our thanks. We want some- 
thing of the nature he has been good enough 
to send us, and have his letter under consi- 
deration. Our only objection rises out of a 
dislike to some of the rather broad expres- 
sions ;—even wit will not tempt us to print 
one syllable which we could not hear read by 
Innocence to Virtue. 

A curious secret state paper, entitled, 
Matinées Royales de Frederic, Roi de 
Prusse, shall appear in our neat Number. 

A Correspondent notices, that Rennell’s 
Map of the l'en Thousand agrees with the 
computation of M. Rollin. The same writer 
is informed, that we cannot admit criticisms 
upon any work or subject whichwe have not 
verified by inspection. 

Errata in No. 66.—Page 1. col.3. line 21 from 
bottom, after were insert entitled.—Page 268. 
col. 2. line 23, for transfixed read transferred. 


BENSLEY and SONS, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
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